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NAVAL MACHINE SHOP IN STATION 
CREEK, NEAR HILTON HEAD. 


THe want of means of repairing on the 
spot the constant accidents in the blockade and other 
vessels off the Southern coast induced Admiral 
Dupont to establish a naval machine shop, which our 
artist, Mr. Crane, has illustrated at the Admiral’s 
r quest, and which is well worth portraying from the 
services it has rendered. Instead of losing for months 
the services of a vessel, which for some trifling re- 
pairs was formerly sent North, she is now absent but 
afew days. The Admiral took two of the whalers 
sent down as part of the stone fleet, but since lying 
idle, and on the deck of the ship Edward raised a sort 
of old-fashioned Dutch house, projecting far on either 
side, with sharp peaked roof, crowned by the crow’s 
nest. Here the steam-engine was placed, with all the 
proper machinery, shafting, wheels, gearing, lathes, 
planing-machines, furnace and forge. This building 
is divided into five apartments, one for the pattern 
shop, another for the brass foundry, iron furnace and 
coppersmiths. A third contains the blacksmiths and 
boilermakers and the heavy forges. The next holds 
the engine and machine shop, with five turning lathes. 
The last is for offices and sleeping quarters, while the 
hold supplies the coal, 

The India ship, alongside, has scveral furnaces, and 
is used as a storehouse and contraband quarters. 

The whole establishment was set up by W. B. 


Coggswell, aa master mechanic, and is now under the | 


immediate charge of W.8. Kimball. After the attack 
on Fort Sumter, in April, the Nahant and other vessels 
were here speedily restored to fighting trim, and 
made ready to cope once more with fort or iron-clad. 
Vulcan has never, perhaps, had on the realm of Nep- 
tune so extensive and complete a workshop, 
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THE EDWARD. 


BATTLE OF PORT HUDSON. 
The Charge ef the 2d Louisiana. 


Tue question whether negro soldiers will 
fight if properly led is fast being tested, Recent 
cases show that the conduct of Greene’s Rhode Is- 
land negro regiment at Red Bank during the Revolu- 
tion is not to stand alone. 

The battle of Port Hudson was a severe and well- 
fought action, Our troops displayed their usual 


bravery, and were well handled by Gen. Banke,driv 
ing the enemy to his second line of works. Our loss 
from May 23 to May 30 was nearly 1,000 in killed, 
wounded and prisoners, 

Of the negro regiments Gen. Banks in his official 
report says: 

“ They answered ev caporation, Their conduct 
was herele. No troops coal be more determined or 
more daring. They made during the da: 

es upon the batteries of the ae a 
very heavy losses, and holding their position at night- 
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fall with the other troops on the right of our line 
The highest commendation is bestowed upon them 
by all officers in command on the right. 

‘* Whatever doubt may have existed heretofore as 
to the efficiency of organizations of this character, 
the history of this day proves conclusively to those 
who were in a condition to observe the conduct of 
these regiments, that the Government will find in 
this class of troops effective supporters and defend- 
ers. The severe test to which they ‘were subjected 
and the determined manner with which they encoun- 
tered the enemy leave upon my mind no doubt of 
their ultimate success. ey require only good offi- 
cers, commands of limited numbers, and careful dis- 
cipline to make them excellent soldiers.” 

heir conduct has called forth the following from a 
well-known Philadelphia poet: 


THE SECOND LOUISIANA. 
BY GEORGE H, BOKER, 


Dark as the clouds of even, 
Renked in the western heaven, 
Waiting the breath that lifts 
All the dread mass, and drifts 
Tempest and falling brand 
Over a ruined lan 

Se still and orderly, 

Arm to arm, knee to knee, 


it event, 
Stands the b regiment. 


Down the long dusky line 
Teeth gleam and eyeballs shine ; 
And the bright bayonet, 
Bristling and firmly set, 
Flashed with a purpose grand. 


Told them what work was sent 
For the black regiment. 


“Now,” the it cried 
“Though Neath and hell betide, 
Let the whole nation see 


In our old chains ! 
Oh! what a shout there went 
From the black regiment! 
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With 
Driving their lords like eb 
In the 8’ mouths they laugh ; 
Or at the slippery brands 
aay open h: 

Down they tear man and horse, 
Down in their awful course ; 
Trampling with bloody heel 
Over the crashing steel, 

All their eyes forward bent, 

Rushed the black regiment. 


“ Freedom |!” their battl 
“Freedom! or leave to die!” 
Ah! and they meant the word, 
Not as with us ’tis heard. 
Not as a mere party shout: 
They gave thelr spirits out; 
Trusted the end to > 
And on the gory sod 
umphant blood. 





Rolled in 
Glad to strike one free blow, 
Whether for weal or woe; 

Glad to breathe one free breath, 
‘suvugh on the lips of deata, 
Praying—alas! in vain !— 

That they ai fall again, 

So they could once more see 
That burst to liberty! 

This was what “ freedom” lent 
To the black regiment. 


Hundreds on hundreds fell ; 
But they are resting well; 
Scourges and shackles strong 
Never shall do them wrong. 
Oh, to the living few, 
Suidiers, be jus. and crue! 
Hail them as comrades tried : 
Fight with them side by side; 
Never, in field or tent, 

Scorn the black regiment! 
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Barnum’s American Museum. 


GS: TOM THUMB and his BEAUTI- 
FUL LITTLE WIFE, late MISS LAVINIA 
WARREN; COM. NUTT and the TINY MINNIE 
WARREN, four of the smallest Human Beings ever 
seen, every Day and Evening. SPLENDID DRA- 
MATIC PERFORMANCES daily, at 3 and 48 P. M. 
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NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


DECLINED.—My Beau Ideal—The Lost One— 
Proudly and Bright. 


Summary of the Week. 
VIRGINIA. 


Gen. Hooxer’s army has again been put 
in motion. On the 5th Brig.-Gen. A. P. 
Howe’s division, the second of the 6th Army 
corps, accompanied by Col. Tompkins’s artil- 
lery, marched to Franklin’s crossing at Deep 
Run, and pontoons having been laid under 
the protection of artillery, the Vermont bri- 
gade dashed over under a galling fire from 
the riflepits, the 5th Vermont leading, fol- 
lowed by the 26th New Jersey, the 2d, 3d, 
4th and 6th Vermont, and reaching the hill 
after a struggle in which the 26th New Jer- 
sey excelled, captured the rebel sharpshoot- 
ers in their riflepits, nearly 200 in number. 
The United States loss was about 35, Capt. 
Cross of the engineers, and Capt. Samuel H. 
Dodd, 26th New Jersey, being killed. After 
they crossed our forces advanced cautiously, 
and by dark reached the Bowling Green road 
and posted pickets. During the night Lee 
marched two corps back from Salem Church 
to a position about a mile from Howe. 

Learning that Stuart was preparing for a 
cavalry raid, Gen. Hooker dispatched Gen. 
Pleasanton to prevent this by attacking 
them. Bufcrd’s brigade crossed at four a.m. 
on the 9th, near Rappahannock Station at 
Beverley Ford. His force consisted of the 
Ist, 2d, 5th and 6th regular cavalry and 6th 
Pennsylvania, and immediately attacked the 
enemy and forced him steadily back for six 
miles, till he was so heavily reinforced that 
it was deemed best to withdraw. 

Gen. Gregg with the 8th and 9th New York, 
8th Illinois and 3d Indiana cavalry, crossed 
later and had a similar encounter, driving 
and being driven back repeatedly. Gen. 
Gregg suffered severely, losing Col. Benja- 
min F. Davis, a gallant officer who won dis- 
tinction in New Mexico, at Williamsburg and 
Harper's Ferry. 

Col. Wyndham, who commanded a bri- 
gade, made three charges on Brandy Station, 
Stuart's headquarters, and captured many of 
the rebel General’s papers. 

Gen. Dufier crossed at Kelly’s Ford, in- 
tending to attack the enemy in the rear, but 
joined the front attack. The rebels suffered 





severely, Gen. Fitzhugh Lee was wounded, 
and many of their most valuable officers 
killed or wounded. * 

Lee is believed to have a much larger 
force than before the the battle of Chancel- 
lorsville. On the Peninsula little is stirring. 
West Point, in consequence of its unhealthy 
state, has been evacuated. 

The gunboat expedition up the Mattapony, 


‘| into King William county, under Lieut.-Col. 


Feris, was highly beneficial. After defeat- 
ing rebel troops, it destroyed a foundry and 
machine shops, and Aylette, and returned on 
the 6th. 

On the 9th the magazine at Fort Lyon 
blew up, killing 20 and wounding 14 of the 
3d New York artillery. - 

On the 11th arebel cavalry force was totally 
defeated at Middletown by the 13th Penn. 
cavalry and 87th Penn. foot. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Government, in order to prepare for any 
movement of Gen. Lee against Maryland 
and Pennsylvania, has created the Depart- 
ment of East Pennsylvania under Gen. 
Couch, and the Department of West Penn- 
sylvania under Gen. Brooks. All male 
citizens from 18 to 60 have been ordered to 
form in company columns. 

MARYLAND. 

A party of rebel cavalry, 250 strong, 
crossed the Potomac near Poolesville on the 
morning of June 11, and drove the patrols of 
the 6th Michigan cavalry back towards the 
town, but recrossed after destroying the 
camp of the Michigan company. The enemy 
left one lieutenant and one private dead on 
the field, and we had four killed. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Reconnoissance and observation at Folly 
Island show only about 1,000 rebels on James 
Island. 

On the 3d, Col. Montgomery, with the 2d 
South Carolina colored regiment, defeated 
the rebels at Pocotaligo and held the place, 
the 54th Massachusetts, colored, being sent 
to reinforce them. 

. KENTUCKY. 

On the 9th Gen. Carter crossed the Cum- 
berland, at Monticello, and drove Gen. 
Pegram out of the place, with loss. 

TENNESSEE. 
Col. Wilder, of the mounted infantry, on 
the 7th dispersed Harrison’s brigade of the 
rebel forces, near Liberty, capturing the 
camp and defeating them afterwards at 
Smithville. Hetook 40 prisoners, 130 mules, 
100 horses and 50 stand of arms. 

The rebels still threaten Frarklin. 

Anether action has occurred at Triune. 
On Thursday, 10th, Gen. Mitchell was attacked 
by rebel Forrest with 5,000 cavalry, but he 
repulsed‘his assailants, and drove them six 
miles, killing 21, wounding 60 or 70, and 
taking 10 prisoners. 

MISSISSIPPI. 
Gen. Osterhaus is on the west side of 
Black river bridge, with his entire division, 
watching Johnston, who appeared on the Ist 
and 2d with 5,000 infantry and some artillery. 
Shots were exchanged, and the rebels re- 
tired. Johnston is said to-have 18,000 men, 
corly armed and deficient in artillery. 
There is, then, no probability of his being 
able to relieve Pemberton. 
The expedition under Gen. Blair proceeded 
northward as far as Mechanicsburg, 45 miles, 
without meeting the rebels in force. A few 
guerillas fired on our cavalry, wounding 
several. 
Siege operations at Vicksburg are pressed 
with increased vigor. The siege guns com- 
menced a general bombardment on the 3d 
inst. The two armies are close together— 
within talking distance. A general attack 
was to be made on the 5thinst. The formid- 
able batteries along the Mississippi, on the 
first line above the water batteries, are all 
silenced, save one at the extreme upper part 
of Vicksburg, where the Chickasaw Bayou 
comes into the Mississippi. It mounts two 
heavy guns and two 28-pounders. The rebel 
battery on Fort Hill is composed of six guns 
of very heavy calibre. Gen. Grant has 
mounted six heavy guns in front and a battery 
diagonally at that point. 
On June 2 Gen. Blair returned from his 
expedition up the Yazoo, where he destroyed 
mills, gins and cotton. 
On the 4th Gen. Kimball, with 3,000 men, 
attacked Gen. Wirt Adams, who lay, with a 
rebel force of 2,000, at Sataria, on the Yazoo, 
end, after a brisk fight of half an hour, routed 
him with great loss and captured 100 pri- 
soners. 

LOUISIANA. 
A very severe action was fought at Milli- 
ken’s Bend on the 7th. The rebels, 2,500 
strong, under McCullough, attacked a Union 
force, consisting of the. 23d Iowa and three 
negro regiments. The colored troops at first 
gave way, but seeing their wounded mas- 





‘| hand gallop, and at the same time dashed off our 


sacred, rallied, and after one of the most 
deadly encounters in the war, drove the 
rebels back. y 
ALABAMA. 
On May 26, Col A. 8S. Bornhill entered 
Florence, and after a brief resistance cap- 
tured 119 prisoners and also a lot of gold and 
Confederate money. 


NAVAL. 


The Rhode Island is said to have attacked 
the blockade runner Margaret and Jessie, 
within 250 yards of James Point, Eleuthera. 
The steamer Maple-Leaf, carrying 90 rebel 
officers from Fortress Monroe to Fort Dela- 
ware, was recaptured by the prisoners off 
Fort Henry and 64 got ashore. The Maple- 
Leaf then returned to Fortress Monroe. 

The rebel privateer Clarence, a tender to 
the Florida, has captured six vessels near the 
mouth of the Chesapeake. 








THE IDLER ABOUT TOWN. 


WE wich our readers to believe that we 
are out of town—that we have left our palatial man- 
sion in Fifth Avenue, and are now at our country 
seat, surrounded by the nobby people of the land and 
the best representatives of the sister arts of music, 
painting and literature, who are enjoying our princely 
hospitality. We write thison horseback, as we have 
no other time to devote to the vulgar business of 
newspaper scribbling, being so entirely occupied by 
a brilliant and perpetual round of country amuse- 
ments. We are catching trout, over the left; we are 
sea-bathing, in a (cape) horn; we are doing private 
theatricals, in our (mind’s) eye; we are tableaux- 
vivant-ing it with a due regard to the naked truth, 
and if we know ourself, which we think it does, we 
are having a good time generally. Consequently, 
what can we know or what should we care to know of 
the doings in the hot and dusty city? Still amidst 
this vortex of fashionable dissipation in which we 
throw ourself with exquisite juvenile abandon, we 
have not forgotten the craving desire of our readers 
for our weakly iucubrations on art generally, and our 
personal prejudices in particular. In pursuance of 
our duty, we made a ridiculous effort to procure a 
substitute worthy of ourself; of course that could 
not be accomplished—that would be, indeed, compar- 
ing hyfalutin to a satire—but we did the next best 
thing, we gave a poor devil of a feller, a reporter, 
who knew nothing of art, music or the drama, and is 
therefore always liable to be engaged, a cheque for 
$50, to swoop about town and keep us informed as to 
what was going on. We received his report just as 
we were mounting our thoroughbred, surrounded by 
a brilliant and admiring throng of exquisitely attired 
and fascinatingly fashionable Fifth Avenue females, 
and withacry of “Zn avant” we dashed off at a 


Idler, from the miserable twaddle of our $50 re- 
porter. Any one less accustomed to the saddle than 
ourself would have found it rather difficult to prac- 
tise caligraphy under the circumstances; but the 
fact is we were born on a horse, we have lived, 
though not fed, on a horse, and expect to die on a 
horse, which accounts for our singular facility. Still, 
however Centaur-like as we may appear, we do not 
intend to talk “‘ horse,” but will dismount our half of 
the anima) and discourse like other reasonable bipeds. 
There has been nothing doing in the way of music 
for tavo or three weeks past. Maretzek could do 
nothing, for he has been very ill, but we are happy to 
say that he is almost convalescent, and will be strong 
and active against the coming fall campaign, when he 
will Lave Medori back, with a splendid troupe, and 
everything in favor of a brilliant success. Grau, with 
his a my fi is in the West, and says that 
Mesdames Lorini and Morensi and our favorite Brig- 
noli have createa a perfect furore wherever they have 
appeared. This week, however, an important musical 
event will transpire, namely, the production ofa grand 
opera, written in this city 4 talented artist and 
excellent musician, Mr. Eg. ollenhauer, Tne 0; 
is called ‘‘ The Corsican Bride,” the plot being iden- 
tical with that of the drama in which Miss man 
made so marked a success several months ago. It 
is a ca; ital plot, full of fine situations for dramatic 
music, and will afford Mr. Mollenhauer ample scope 
for the exhibition of his genius. We shall notice it at 
length in our next. 

e had almost forgotten to mention a magnificent 
organ performance by the two st organists in 
the city William A. King and rge W. a. 
We will not say that it was a trial of skill, but er 
an evidence of splendid powers, for each gentleman 


in his way is the first in America. The performance 
was uvique, and will be long remembered by those 
who heard {t. 


Talking of organs, reminds us of a visit we made 
to old St. Mark’s Church, a week or two since. We 
strolled through the beautiful Sue 
where lie the remains of many of our bert remem red 
citizens, and our attention was arrested by a slab let 
into the eastern wall. On it we read: 


In this vault is buried 
PETRUS STUYVESANT 
Late Captain-General and Governor-in-Chief of Am- 
sterdam, New Netherlands, now called New York, 
and of the Dutch West India Islands. 
Died in August, 1682, aged 80 years. 


While we were absorbed in reflections, which car- 
ried us back through the yaried and momentous his- 
tory of this ty to the time when the famous 
Petrus was the first ruler of the locality, the sound of 
the organ warned us that the services » 20 
we broke our reflections short off and entered the 
church. The opening voluntary was a very thought- 
ful and charming extemporaneous reverie, just calcu- 
lated to attune the thoughts to prayer. As theser- 
vice progressed we became more and more charmed 
by the vocal exercises. The selections were made 
with infinite taste,and the execution was unexcep- 
tionable. The chanting was a little too fast to our 
taste, but it was promptly and accurately sung, and 
the words were clearly and simultaneously u . 
All the voices were so fresh and beautiful, and had 
such a young rich ring to them, that we were curious 
— Idlers are a curious—to know who the singers 
were. On inquiring of the sexton we found that the 
organist was our young friend J. N. Pattison, whose 
— performances at the Philharmonic, the Lieder- 
ranz and other concerts during the past season won 
for bim so brilliant a reputation, placing him amon 
the first of the few first pla on this Continent. 
From him we learned that the.chowr was 
entirely of amateurs: Mis Wells, soprano; Miss 
Hale, contralto; Mr. J. W. , tenor, and Mr. J. 
Cooper, bass. We could not but compliment him on 
his excellent choice of singers, upon the rare combi- 
nation of beautiful voices, and upon the excellent 
training which they evidenced, while at the same 
time we said a few pleasant words upon his refined 
and effective treatment of the various 6. 
The con ation of St. Mark’s is fortunate in being 
able to listen every Sunday to music which will not 
distract from, but lead the thoughts to holier medita- 
tions, 


advance, and the public desire to see it seems to in- 
crease every day. Much of this success is owing to 
the excellence of the piece, and to the admirable 
manner in which it is produced, but the great point of 
attraction is the splendid of the enterprising 
manager, Mr. Wm. Wheatley. His delineation of the 
character of dere is a brilliant creation, replete 
with spirit marked by asubtle reciation of the 
minor springs of human action. e have rarely 
passed a pleasanter evening than the one on which we 
‘formance of * The Duke’s Motto,” and 
we should wish all our city readers 
of enjoyment we then 5 
The advanced state of the season, and the conse- 
uent exodus of the cream of society, not to mention 
the ten thousand individuals who may be classed as 
the skimmed-milk of creation, seems to make but 
little difference in the attendance at Wallackh’s Thea 
tre, for the house is filled every night by audiences 
which, for elegance and fashion, cannot be equalled in 
the city. The sterling comedies so perfectly acted 
and so exquisitely put upon the prove an attrac- 
tion that seems rather to increase the oftener they are 
played. The fact is, the man t is unexception- 
able; a constant variety is presented, and the sane 
of excellence is preserved throughout, 80 that 
no one is puzzled what to choose, for it hes become a 
byword that you can go to Wallack’s avy night and 
be sure of enjo a rare and intellectual entertain- 
ment. The selections for the present week are as 
admirable and varied as usual. 

A new comedy called “The Wives of Paris” was 
produted at Laura Keene’s on Monday evening, but 
we shall have to defer our notice of it until next week. 
It is said to be deeply interesting, and to be replete 
with startling incidents and exciting situations. The 
dramatic company is full, and in addition the Troupe 
St. Denis give their elegant and wonderful entertain- 
ments. rs. Eaoglish is an enterprising and spirited 
manager, and deserves the success which attends her 
undertaking. 

Tom Thumb and his beautiful little wife are detained 
bp popular demand at Barnum’s Museum fc r one week 
longer. The place is so thronged, that the General, 
out of oe to his early friend, Mr. Barnum, has 
consented toprolong hisengagement Public curiosity 
seems to grow more and more eager to see the four 
smaliest people in the world, and we are not surprised, 
for they are certainly curiosities that the world cannot 
match. The dramatic entertainment in the Lecture- 
Room is the popular romantic drama, ‘ The Duke's 
Device,” which is now playing under different names 
at half a dozen theatres in New York. It is a most 
deeply interesting drame, and will certainly have a 
long run. There are hundreds of thous nds of othr 
carious things to be seen at Barnum’s Museum, 


the same amount 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


ALPHABETICAL ARMY REGISTER, giving the 
names, date of present and original commissions, 


rank place o, nativity and from whence appointed, 
of all the 0 # of the U. $, Army, ass by 
t Army Register. May, 1863. New York: 


D. Van NosTRAND, 6 pp. 


The value of this little work is too apparent to need 
any explanation, The imprint of Van Nostrand and 
the name of the compiler, J. F. Callan, insure all who 
use it of its accuracy, and give it a value which no 
other will attain. 


A HIsToRY OF THE LAW, THE COURTS, AND THE 
LAWYERS OF MAINE, from its first colonization 
to the early part of the present century, By Wi- 
LIAM WILLIS. Portland: Batley § Noyes, 1863. 

Gov. Willis has given » volume here of which the 

Frontier State may well be proud. B his 

known historical research and ability to the task, he 

has produced a volume of legal history and biography 


that will be — by citizens of Maine not only, but 
by legal emen and historic students in a!) parts of 
the country. Many of tie parties whose lives and 


portraits are here given have acquired a national 
reputation. 


City INsPECTOR’s REPORT. 

Weare indebted to the k‘ndness of Daniel E. Delavan 
Eeq., for a copy of the City Ins rs rt for 
1862, a volume of 500 pages, bristling with statistics. 
The suggestions of Mr. Delavan for the health of the 
city, though so constantly disregarded by the autho 
rities, prove his earnest endeavors to 1 his duties 
in a large and patriotic spirit. 

The statistics of death are very full, and reveal some 
strange facis. the year 1862, six persons died 
in the City of New York over 100 years of age, but 
only one of these, Sarah Harris, a colored woman, 

108, was an American, having been born in New 
ersey. The others were all natives of Ireland— 
Catharine Moran, 4 100; Catharine Dougherty, 
100; Daniel Fagan, 102; Edward Gahan, 102; Julia 
Mebarthy, 100. 

The deaths were 21,244, while the births re- 
ported were only 7,612. 

Dr. paaaes report contains some very interesting 
remarks on Vaccination, its origin and effect, and a 

le account of the great ences of Europe. 


ANNETTE; OR, THe Lapy or Pearis. Py 
A. Dumas, Jn. Frank Lesiée, 72 Duane street 
New York. 


The “ Lady of Pearls” has all the artistic skill and 
dramatic power of the “ Lady of the Camelias,” the 
previous famous work of this author. The story is 
not without ite frequent counte m real life, and 
exposes the follies und dangers which attend on badly 
assorted marriages, made to suit family pride or inte 
rest, and has a usetul and impressive moral. 


THE LATE F. M. DREXEL, OF PHILA- 
DELPHIA. 


An unfortunate railroad accident recently 
deprived Philadelphia of one of its oldest and most 
honored citizens. Mr. F. M. Drexel was no ordinary 
man; he accumulated wealtn by industry, and any 
wild speculations involving the ruin of others. H¢ 
was born at Dornbern, Varaltberg, Austria, in 1790, 
and went to Milan to learn portrait painting, a brancl: 
of art in which he rose to distinction. He came to 
Philadelphia in 1816, and married there, in 1821, a 
daughter of Anthony Hookey. His success was — 
but a tempting offer being made him to go to Peru, 
he visi it and other parts of South America. He 
came back rich, and bearing—what is now of great in 
terest—the pa! 4 authentic portrait of Bolivar, which 
he painted while there. He now embarked in busi 
ness as a banker at Louisville, but soon removed to 
Philadelphia, where he and his sons continued a bank 
ing house till his death. He established branch houses 
in New York and Chicego, and for a time conducted one 
with great success at Francisco, but prudently 
withdrew. He died of his accident on the 5th June, 
= was buried with all the imposing ritual of his 
church. 














Peorie’s Line or Steamers.—We need 
scarcely remind our reacers of the superior advan 
teges of the People’s Line of »teamcrs on the North 
vea. The Hendrik Hudson and Isaac Newton, with 
excellent accommodations, still ran from Pier No. 16, 
North River, and travellers never find reason to com- 











Mr. Harrison has engaged for his beautiful build- 





plain of the gentlemanly agent, Mr. P. C. Smith. 
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EPITOME OF THE WEEK. 


Domestic.—The trotting match for $5,000, mile 
heats, best three in five, to wegons, between George 
M. Patchen and General Butler, came off on the 
10th June at the Fashion Pleasure Grounds, Patchen 
won the race. Five closely contested heats—time, 
2:27, 2:29, 2:32}, 2:30 and 2:32—were trotted, the 
stallion winning the first. fourth and fifth; General 
Butler won the second and third heats. 


—— The veterinary surgeons, after several meetings 
at the Astor H -use, have organized themselves into 
the “ United States Veterinary Medical Association.” 


Dr. J. H. Stickney, of Boston, was chosen President | 


for the first year. 


—— The Treasury Department, having stopped 
printing the postal currency, is now burning that 
which is returned, preparatorv to th» new issue. It 
is thought in Washington that this currency is an 
efficient medium for propagating small pox, as a num- 
ber of persons there who have handled a deal of it 
have contracted the disease. 

—— The cotton mills of Woonsocket, R. I., are re- 
du ing their hours of labor. Several of them have 
commenced to run half time, and it is presumed that 


the others will ‘adopt a similar course. 

—— The New Be: ford Standard says: “‘ We under- 
stand that one or more companies are being organized 
in this city for the purpose of working the copper 


mines in Canada. This, of course, will tend to build 
up the business interests of New ‘edford.” 


—— A great Union Mass Meeting was held at Do 
ver, Delaware, on the 9th June. Gov. Cannon presid- 
ed. Resolutions to support the President were 
unanimously adopted. 


—— The editors of the Chicago Times are to be 
prosecuted in the Civil Courts for their disloyal 
articles, 

——A State Convention of the. delegates of the 
New Jersey Loyal Leagues was held in Trenton on 
the 10th June, 


—— The old Seamen’s Farm, Marshland, Staten 
Island, was sold for $146 an acre, It consisted of 200 
acres. 


—— The New York Yacht Club had their annual 
races on the lithJune, At first they had to encounter 
a calm, then a hard shower, finally the wind stiffened 
up and filled the white s»ils, speeding them over the 
river and sea at a rapid rate. A large number of 
pleasure craft of every description, from rowboats to 
steamboats, were out-filled with passengers and 
decked with flags, streamers and signals. At the 
Cunard dock a salute was fired, and the French frigate 
dipped her flag in honor of the event. One of our 
revenue cutters fired repeatedly, and music greeted 
the ear at every point of the compass. The official 
report has not been rendered, but it will soon 
be given to the public; in the mean time, we can in- 
form our readers that the sloops Minnie, Fanny and 
White Wing were the successful competitors for the 
prizes offered by the Club. 


—— A mass meeting of the Democracy of Brooklyn 


was held at the Academy of Music on the evening of 
the 11th June, in compliance with a call issued by the 
Kinga County Democratic Club, which invited “ all 
conservative citizens in favor of the Union, the Con- 
stitution an“ the laws, and opposed to all usurpations 
of arbitrary power.” The building was filled to its 
utmost capacity, and the stage was Leg ame 
prominent Democrats. Mayor Kalbfleisch presided, 
and made the introductory address. After the read- 
ing of the resolutions, addreases were made by the 
Hon. Amasa J. Parker, the Hon. Alonzo C. Paige 

and others. A meeting was organized outside a 

which addresses were made by Edmund Driggs, 
E. O. Perrin and David Sutton. 

—— The music in the Park is in full blast every 
Saturday afternoon, to the great delight of thousands. 
It is waker the baton of Marshal worth. 

—— Claims to the amount of $70,000 have pase 200 
seuted against the authorities for ——— sustained 
by the explosion in 79th street last month. 

—— Mayor Opdyke has nominated the New York 
Tribune as entitled to the corporation advertising. and 
Comptroller Brennan has nominated 
Herald, Four 
feud between 


— Mrs. C 


the New York 
pers are entitled to it, but there is a 
¢ Officials as to which they are. 


,of § use, N. Y., whose hus- 
band had been absent and not heard from for four 
years, engaged to marry a Mr. Sackett. But Sackett 
married another woman, and Mrs. Carrigan sued 

for breach of promise. She was nonsuited, however, 
on the ground that there being no positive evidence of 
the death of her husband, his absence during four 
years was not sufficient to raise a presumption of his 
pag te was necersary to enable her to recover 

e suit. 


—— Considerable excitement recently existed in 


Bath, Maine, about the abduction or elopement of a 


young lady of that city with a member of the com- 
ap wn as Wood’s Minstrels. The young woman 

8 ut 17 years of age, of a most respectable family, 
and would not bave been expected to commit such a 
folly. She subsequently became disgusted with her 
own folly or her —, and went to work in one of 
the ston mills, under an assumed name, where 
she was arrested, and her father sent for. 


Western.—The Olathe (Kansas) Mirror says 

u) past year every town in the oouay 
has been sacked, and one burned; that 60 of its citi- 
zens have been killed by rebel Landits; that $100,000 
worth of y has destroyed or ed awa 
and that a reign of terror has prevailed in nearly 
parts of the county during that period. 


—— The deputation of the German Republicans of 
Missouri had an interview with the President lately 
—they have published their report. It appears the 
demanded the dismissal of Seward, Blair and Hallec 
—the restora'ion of Fremont, Sigel and Butler to im- 
portant commands The President’s reply was to the 
effect that he meant to be President—with regard to 
emancipation he was in favor of its being gradual, 
backing his opinion with the man who had an excres- 
cence on the back of his neck, the removal of which, 
in one operation, would result ia the death of the 
patient, while, “ tinkering it off by degrees,” would 
preserve life. ——— da, “although sorely tempt- 
ed, I did not reply with the illustration o1 the do; 
whose tail was amputated by inches, but confin 
myself to arguments.” 


— The Ohio Democratic State Convention met at 
Columbus on the 11th of June, and was very largely 
attended. Ex-Gov. Medill ree Clement L. 
Vallandigham was nominated for Governor on the 
first ballot, receiving 448 out of 461 votes. His nomi- 
nition was then made unanimous. George E. Pugh 
was nominated for Lieut.-Gov. by acclamation. The 
Convention then completed the State ticket by mak- 
ing the following nominations: For Auditor, Wm. 
Hubbard; for State Treasurer, H. L. Knapp; for 
Judge of the Supreme Court, P. Vau Trump; for 
Public Works, J. H. Heaton. Resolutions were un- 
animously adopted protesting against President Lin- 
coln’s Emancipation Proclamation; coademning mar- 
tial law in Loyal States w.ere war does not exist; 
denouncing the suspension of the writ of habeas 
corpus; protesting in earnest terms against the ban- 
iehment of the Hon. Clement L. Vallundigham, and 
ealling on the President to recall him, and rertore 
him all his rights asacitizen of the United States; 
declaring that *‘we wit! hail with delight a desire of 
the seceded States to return to their allegiance, and 
that we will co-operate with the citizens of those 
States to restore peace; and that we insist upon the 
freedom of speech, the freedom of the press, ané the 
right of tril by jury.’”’ 


—— It is anid that Vallandigham has gone to a 
Southern port for the purpose of getting to N .ssau, 
aml from thence to Canada, where he can from Bri- 
tixh territory communicate with his friends in Ohio. 


—— Resistance to the enrollment continues in In- 
diant. The Enrolling Commissioners have been 


driven out of White River township. Gov. Morton 
has issued a proclumation to the people of Indiana, 
solemnly warning all persons against resistance to 








the Government in any form, or hindering the Union 
authorities in the discharge of their duties. 


Southern. — The Lynchburg (Va.) Republican 
says: “ An Augusta, Georgia, contemporary says, on 
the authority of a gentleman just returned from the 
upper part of North Carolina, that tenpenny nails are 
passing current there at five cents each. We have no 
such metallic basis for our currency here. Our circu- 
lating mediums are grains of corn representing five 
cents, and quids of tobacco representing the decimal.” 


——In consequence of the death of the younger 
Carroll, of Maryland, the famous Carroll estate is now 
being settled up. Of 340 slaves belonging to the | 
estate at the commencement of the war, all have run 
away except 140, 
head. 





—— Jacob Barker, of New Orleans, has lately pre- | 
sented a new hat, a new pair of shoes and a new suit | 
of clothes to every newsboy in the Creseent City. 
Will no millionaire of New York perform a similar 
act to the New York newsboys? 

—— The seat of the Mississippi Government has 
been located, since the capture of Jackson by our | 
eens, at Enterprise, a post village of Clarke county, 
Miss. 


outrank all other Generals, and become, de jure, the | 
Commander-in-Chief (under the President) of all our 
armies, that somewhat amusing claim has been sub- 
mitted to the different Generals thus affected. Gen. 
Fremont has published a letter, addressed by him to 
Mr. Stanton, in which he shows that he outranks 
Butler by two days. The Sunday Mercury says none 
but so good-tempered a man as Mr. Lincoln would 
have recognized such a demand for a minute. 


—— There are about 50,000 colored men under arms 
in the United States, distributed as follows: Under 
command of Adj.-Gen. Thomas, 11,000; in service 
with Gen. Banks, 3,000; in service with Gen. Foster, 
3,000; in service with Gen. Hunter, 4,000; in service 
with Gen. Curtis, 2,000; in service with Gen. Kose- 
crans, 5,000; in service im the Navy Department, 5,000; 
in Kansas regiments, 1,100; in Massachusetts regi 
ments, 1,200; in District of Columbia, 8,000. This is 
exclusive of Grant’s command and those of others, 
no¢ mentioning the camps of colored men at Newberne, 
Fortress Monroe, Washington, etc. It may therefore 
be calculated with safety that there are upwards of 
50,000 colored soldiers now arrayed upon the side of 
the Union, 


—— Charges have been preferred against Dr. Perley, 
Medical Inspector, U. 8. A., of issuing blank soldier’s 

i # to persons not authorized to have them. 
The Secretary of War has ordered the matter to be 
inquired into. 


— Gen. Sibley and staff left St. Paul, June 5, for 
Camp Pope, on the Upper Minnesota, to take com- 
mand of the expedition against the Indians. Its 
arrangements are most complete. 


—— Gov. Curtin has received from the War Depart- 
ment authority to raise 15 regiments for the defence 
of Pennsylvania. Five are to be cavalry. 


— 17,000 unaudited claims are now on file in the 
pee Auditor’s office, which is a year behind in its 
jusiness. 


—— More than 800 guns of Gen. Fremont’s Euro- 
= purchase have lately been sent from the Army of 

ennessee to the St. Louis arsenal for repairs. On 
the examination, it was found that there was no com- 
munication between the tube and the barrels, and the 
guns could not be fired. 


—— Gen. Stuart, the rebel commander, had a very 
narrow escape at Prouly Ford of being taken prisoner. 


Naval.—The Government has again purchased 
the evel. Ontario steamboat N: a, which came 
80 very near proving a coffin to six companies of a 
Maseachusetts iment belonging to Banks’s Expe- 
dition last fall. She is now called the Suffolk. She 
is to run on some of the rivers in , and the 
owners are to deliver her in New Orleans, 

—— The present number of men =e at the 
ne Navy Yard is 3,530; their monthly wages, 

9790. 


—— Assistant Secretary Fox rts that the total 
number of vessels captured destroyed by the 
Fed cruisers to the ist June is 855. 


— The Ohio, 74 eon liner, is to be made a service- 
oe Ag vessel, It has been the receiving ship at 
ston. 


—— The Isaac Smith, taken from us last January, 
not answering as a war vesecl, was loaded with cotton 
to run the bl ie, but was sunk by our cruisers in 
the North Channel, near Charleston, on the 28th May. 


— Capt. T. F. Craven has been appointed to the 
new Ironsides, and Com. F. A. M. Craven to the iron- 
clad steamer Passaic. 

—— The United States vessel Shepherd Knapp has 
been wrecked on the coast of San Domingo. 


—— It will surprise many of our readers to learn 
that the expenses on some of the captured blockade 
runners exceed the proceeds, thus b: ig the gallant 
tars in debt. This will doubtless cool the zeal of our 
cruisers, just as the Governor of New York put 
an end to lawsuite by , gompaiiog the litigants to ex- 
change receipts in ,» and making the constable 
pay the costs. 


Personal.— Senator Sherman 
and several other distinguished politicians visited 
Gen. Hooker’s camp on the 8th of June. They were 
accompanied by several ladies. 


— Mrs. Major-Gen. Foster, whose noble exer- 
tions in ministering to the wounded at Newberne we 
have before recorded, is now very sick in that city 
from over anxiety and fatigue. 


—— Alexandre Dumas, the elder, was recently 
called before the curtain 24 times in one hour by the 
audience in a Neapolitan theatre. This is just what 
he likes; there is no liquor so intoxicating as the ap- 
plauee of a thousand people. He continues as young, 
as giddy, as gay and athletic as ever, despite his three 
score ani odd years. 


Leonard Sweet, of Illinois, having declined 
the appointment of Commissioner to eru, Dr. 
Mackey of the State Department has been appointed 
in his stead. The commission is composed of E. G. 
Squier, Dr. Mackey and Judge Huntington. Mr. La 
Reintree goes out as solicitor for the commission. 
The latter was Secretary of Legation under Robert 
M. McLane, late M‘nister to Mexico. 


— Col. John H. Almy. has received an appoint- 
ment on the staff of Gov. Smith, of Rhode Island. 


—— Mrs. Benthuysen, of Tennessee, delivered a 
stirring Union address on the 1. th of June before the 
10th Ward Republican Association. She drew an 
awful picture of the su®erings of the Unionists at 
the commencement of the rebellion. Her hasband 
had been conscripted to fight on the rebel side, and 
she had not heard from him for wearly two years. 


—— The enrollment meets with great resistance 
among the sympathisers with the rebellion in Fulton 
county, Penn. Some of the enrolling officers have 
been yo and threats have been freely made 
against their lives. In some instances they have 
been shot at by persons concealed in woods. At- 
ante are being made to deter officers from their 
work. The barn of William H. Powell, enrolling 
officer for Thompson townsbip, was tired and en- 
tirely consumed, together with all the stock, farming 
utensils, ete. 


— Capt. A. F. Duncan, of the 14th Pennsylvania 
cavalry, now on duty in Western Virginia, writes: 
“I met a sister of Stonewall Jackson in Webstcr. 
She isa very pleasant and intelligent lady, and as 
good a Union woman as I ever saw. She is the wife 
of Mr. Arnold, who lives in Beverley. Mrs. A. fled 
to Webster when the rebels approached Beverley. 
When she heard of her brother’s death she seemed 
very much depressed, but said that she would rather 
know that he was dead than to have him a leader in 
the rebel army.” 





— Col. D’Utassy, late of the Garibaldi Guard, has 
been sentenced to dismissal from the army, forfeiture 
of pay and a year’s imprisonment in Sing Sing prison 
The career of this man is very remarkable, and illus- 
trates the gullibility of our Government in the high- 
est degree. He is really a Hungarian Jew nam 
named Strasser, and came to this country some years 
ago. He got introduced to several influential fami- 
lies, and maneged his cards so well that he was ap- 
poiuted to command the Garibaldi Guard. Had he 
not been so wonderfully reckless in his frauds, he 
might possibly by the mere force of impudence have 
risen to the chief command of the army. The War 
Department owes deep apology to the nation for 
their carelessness in suffering him to achieve the po- 


The appraisers value these at $5 a- | sition he has just been deprived of. The New York 


Tribune says there are several D’Utassies, both 


native and forcign, still in the army. 

—— John Seereiter, of Detroit, the well-known 
billiard player, has challenged Dudley Kavanagh, the 
victor at the recent Tournament, to play for the own- 
ership of the Champion Cue. 

—— Mr. Marchant, the manager of the Charleston 
Theatre, 8. C., and a well-known actor, arrived lately 
at Nassau, on his way to England. He gave one 


| reading from Shakespeare and the Southern poets. 


Military.—Gen. B. F. Butler having claimed to 


—— There is now residing on Ninth street, Troy, 
N. Y., in a state of comparative destitution, the Hos- 
podar of Wallachia, a nobleman of high rank, who 
left his native land to fight for the American Union, 
ws8 wounded at Antietam, failed to respond to the 
order directing him to ae ye in consequence of igno- 
rance of our customs, and resigned from the service. 
Drifting to Troy by accident, he found himself with- 
out friends, his wife in a critical state of health, and 
his resources slight. Several gentlemen have in- 
terested themselves in hie case, with a hope of restor- 
ing him to the urmy, should his claims prove to be as 
welt founded as they seem from the credentials that 
he presents. 

— The following description of a certain New 
York editor we find .n a Western journal: * A gait 
almost without comparison—something between a 
a stringhalt and a spavin; and he shambles along, 
looking for all the world like a street beggar or 
an inmate of the poor-house on the rampage. onev- 
olent individuals, ignorant of his identity, ave said to 
force coppers into his hands, in the exercise of the 
great spirit of charity. His wife is reported occasion- 
ally to steal away his torn unwhisperables, substitu- 
ting another pair, while the abstruse philosopher is 
ignorant of the change.” 


Obituary.—Col. Daniel S. Cowles, of Hudson, 
N. Y., was killed by a bayonet thrust in the thigh, in 
the assault on Port Hudson, on the 27th ult. He or- 
ganised the 128th regiment, New York Volunteers, 
composed principally of young farmers of Columbia 
county. e was about 40 years of age, a bachelor, 
and possessed of considerable wealth. His last words 
were those of a Christian soldier. ‘ Tell my mother 
I died with my face to the enemy, fighting for my 
native land. Lord Jesus, reccive my spirit.’ 


—— Dr. John A. Kennicott, the well-known natu- 
ralist and horticulturist, died in Chicago, June 4th. 
For a years he was President of the State Horti- 
cultural Society. 


— Col. Davis, of the 8th New York cavalry, killed 
in the late cavalry engagement at Beverley’s Ford, was 
a native of Mississippi, which State he left after the 
passage of the ordinance of secession, to engage in 
the Union cause, and his devotion to which he has 
sealed with his life. He was shot through the head 
while charging at the head of his regiment. The 
contending squadrons were within three feet of each 


other, the Union troopers dealing destruction to the 
epemy with their sabres, and the rebels pouring into 
our ranks an incessant fire from their revolvers. 


While raising his sabre to cut down an officer, a 
rebel turned upon and shot him with his revolver. 
His death was immediately avenged by one of his 
aids. Seeing his colonel fall, he leaped his horse to 
his adversary’s side, and felled the officer to the ground 
with a sabre blow, which clove his skull and killed 
him instantly. Col. Davis was to have been soon mar- 
ried to a young lady in Baltimore, to whom he had 
been engaged for some months. 


—— Thomas Walker, who died et Utica, last week 
80, was for 30 years publisher and proprietor of 
e Columbian Gazette; he was also the oldest magis- 
trate in the county. He had been for the last 20 years 
President of the Old Utica Bank, He was much es- 
teemed by all who knew him. 


—— Col. Orton Williams, who was hanged as a spy 
the other day, by order of Gen. Rosecrans, was cousin 
to Gen. Lee, the Commander-in-Chief of the Confeder- 
ate army, and brother to Major Laurence Williams, 
formerly on Gen. McClellan’s staff. 


—— Mr. John Hanglin died on the 30th of May, at 
Ann Harbor, Michigan, aged 110 years. 


Accidents and Offences.—On the 9th of June 
an immense quantity of ammunition exploded in Fort 
Lyon, near Alexan Twenty-four persons were 

led, and nearly a8 many wo . The cause of 
the accident is unknown. 


—— Corporal Ross of the ist regiment of colored 
troops raised in Washington was assaulted by a mob 
of boys of that city, and upon his appealin r pro- 
tection to the police, he was brutally knocked down 


by one of them. The case is undergoing investiga- 
on. 


—— On the 8th of June a fire broke out in Baxter 
street, which resulted in the death of five persons. 


— On the 9th of June, as the domestic of Mr- 
Jenkyns of South Brooklyn was engaged in her do- 
mestic offices in the bedchambers, she suddenly dis- 
covered a man concealed in oneofthem. The burglar 
escaped pd the scuttle. Strange to say, the fellow 
returned the next morning at the same hour gag- 

her. The police are investigating thie very mys- 
ous affair. 

—— The glazing mill connected with the powder 
works of J. C. Marble, at Buchfield, Maine, blew up 
on the morning of the 10th of June, 


— On the 6th of Junea i mr accident occurred 
on the Kentucky Central ad at Nicholesville. 
The locomotive Kenton attached to the passenger 
train exploded, killing and wounding over 20 Union 
soldiers. The cause was the carelessness of the en- 
gineer, who escaped. 

— A boot and shoe dealer named W. B. Dowell, 
doing business at No. 354 Bowery, in this city, was 
instantly killed on Wednesday ovenieg, in Green- 
point, while returning from the Fashion Course, 
where he had been to witness the race between Pat- 
chen and Butler. It appears that the horses attached 
to the carriage of the deceased became unmanageable, 
and be threw himself out, striking his head and break- 
ing his neck. Coroner Barrett held an inquest next 
day, when a verdict of accidental death from stran- 
gulation was rendered. A man named Ryan, in com- 
pany with Dowcll, was considerably injured. 


— On the 10th of June, Mr. Stevens, the Deputy- 
Provost Marshal, Mr. Clayfield, a detective, and an 
enrolling official, were fired upon near Manville, Rush 
county, Indiana. Stevens and Clayfield were killed. 


— Forty-eight indictments have been found by 
the Grand Jury against Solomon Kohnstamm, a 
wealthy German merchant, for presenting false and 
forged claims against the Government. The amount 
is over $100,000. 

— An altercation arose on the 12th of June be- 
tween two ship caulkers, Stenson and Mann, in the 
course of which they clinched and fell over the railing 
of the stoop. Stenson was so muth injured by the 
fall that he died in half an hour. 


— The New York Tribune says that many of the 
New York merchants and also some of other Northern 
ports have been supplying the rebels by the way of 
Naseau and Matamoras. For example: In the month 
of June, 1862, when the new precautionary measures 
were first put in force, the exports from New York to 
Nassau amounted (omitting fractions) to $8,000; in 
October to $35,000; in January, 1863, to $95,000; in 
February to $106,000; in March to $188,000. The ex- 





ports from New York to Matamoras during June, 
. 1862, amounted to $16,000; in October to $235,000; in 
January, 1863, to $275,000; in February to $462,000; 
in March to $612,000. 

— As Mr. Whitton, the Treasurer of Niblo’s Gar- 


den, was counting over his money on Thursday even- 
ing, the 11th of June, a person named Charles Miller 
put a one dollar counterfeit through the aperture and 
demanded a ticket. While Mr. Whitton was exam- 
ining it, Charles Miller grabbed the entire pile of 
money that Whitton had been counting and bolted. 
Fortunately a detective named John Bennett was on 
hand and arrested the thief. 

— A lady of elegant address, formerly an actress 
at the Winter Garden, has been arrested, charged with 
robbing several boarding-houses. Her plan was to 
engage board, and before the first week was up to 
select what suited her best belonging to the other 
lodgers, and then decamp. 

— The Post Office, Saragota, N. Y., was broken 
open on the night of the 11th of June, and the money 
contents of the letters stolen, as well as $60 belong- 
ing to the Postmaster. 

Foreign.—The Montreal Jitness mentions the 
following case of a shipowner’s brutality: ‘The 
young wite of Capt. Stoddard, of the Rifles, was saved 
trom the wreck of the Anglo-Saxon, where her hus- 
band perished—heroically rendering assistance to 
others. No portion ot her effects was sav¢ d, and she, 
a widow of 19 years, is here alone and destitute. Un- 
der these circumstances, Messrs. Stoddard applied to 
Messrs. Allans, owners of the steamship line, as we 
are distinctly informed, for a passage back to Britain, 
and was refused.” It certainly says little for the 
generosity of the army officers, that the wife of a 
Captain of the Rifles was permitted to appeal to the 
liberality of a shipowner, 

—— In a recent divorce case in England, the wife 
asserted that her husband was a brute, that be had 
tried to provoke her to strike him, that he might have 
an excuse * to return the compliment.” ‘That he had, 
with *‘ another gentleman,” broken into her bedroom 
and dragged her out of bed. On the other hand, he 
brought a cartload of most expensive furniture into 
court, which she was compelled to admit she bad 
broken in her “ tantrums,” as she termed them. She 
had aiso cut out several leaves of her husband's ac- 
count book—had deliberately cut into bits a magnili- 
cent portrait of her legal tyrant—had also broken all 
the chimney ornaments in their drawing-room, be- 
cause he would not buy her a new china set of tea- 
things. Among other freaks, she had broken open 
two of his boxes, and stolen or destroyed some valu- 
able title-deeds, and all in the short space of nine 
years! The jury were so obfuscated by the conflicting 
statements that they came to no decision. 


— The new Government of Nova Scotia is as fol- 


lows: Johnston, Attorney-General; Tupper, Pro- 
vincial Secretary ; Henry, Solicitor-General: McNaf, 
Receiver-General; Levisonte, Financial Secretary; 


McKinnon, McFarlane and Shannon members of the 
Cabinet without office; McDonald, Commissioner of 
Railways; Grant, Queen’s Printer. 


—— Puebla surrendered to the Frerch on the 17th 
May. Gen. Ortega escaped, with a large portion of 
the Mexican army. Gen. Forey was pushing on to- 
wards the city of Mexico, where Juarez was busy 
preparing a warm reception for them. 


Art, Science and Literature.—Mr. King- 
lake, whose book on the Crimean war has caused such 
a sensation in Europe, has been receiving the fire of 
several army officers, who do not like to see the 
management of the British army so severely criticised. 
One of them, a Coi. Calthorpe, gives a pw Le of 
Kinglake’s first introduction to Lord Raglan, when 
his first peer ran away with him, and then finally de- 
posited him, neck over heels, at the feet of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. : 

—— Fanny Kemble is about publishing her Southern 
experiences, when, as the wife of Mr. Butler, she lived 
the mistress of alarge plantation. Itis said, by some 
who have of it, to be as graphic and far 
are truthful than Mrs. Beecher Stowe’s ‘‘ Uncle 

m. 


Chit at.—A certain dramatic critic, in an- 
nouncing the revival of an old melodrama, has the 
iciness to say, ‘‘ The production of this play is a very 
graceful escension on Mr. Wallack’s to that 
popular taste for the romantic,” etc. e Phila- 
delphia Press says: ‘‘ We shall next hear that when 
our cobbler makes a customer a pair of boots, that it 
is a very great condescension,” etc. 


—— Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe is very busy devi- 


sing a battle flag for the colored regiments. 


—— An old maid, who has her eyes alittle sideways 
on matrimony, says: ‘‘ The curse of this war is, that 
it will lave so many widows, who will be fierce to 
get married, and know how to do it, that modest girls 
will stand no chance at all.” 


—— It is estimated that 150,000 cannon are on an 
average fired uselessiy cvery 24 hours, in salvoes, 
sulutes, morcing and evening guns, etc., throughout 
the civilize’ world; each discharge costs $1 20, con- 
sequently $180,000 are daily wasted in this way, and 

,000,000 annually, which goes away in smoke, but 
18 raised in substantial taxes. 


—— A very erroneous idea is indulged in by many 
people in relation to the city in the world— 
many confidently asserting that London, or, as it is 
frequently termed, the Great Metropolis, is far supe- 
rior both in size and number of inhabitants. But 
such is not the case. Jeddo, the capital of Japan, is, 
without exception, the 1 st and most populous 
city in the world. It contains the vast number of 
1,000,000 of dwellings and 5,000,000 of human souls. 
<< the streets are 19 Japan serls in length, 
which is equivalent to 22 English miles. 


—— The Boston Transcript says that in consequence 
of the sale of the Hancock estate, the heirs have made 
a formal offer of a gift of the house, furniture, and 
fine old portraits, together with many other objects 
of historical interest, to the city of Bosten, to be re- 
moved and kept entire as a museum of antiquities, 
open to the public for ever. The removal of the 
house would cost about $10,000. 


— The San Francisco Bulletin says: “‘ We have 
been shown a curiosity in the shape of a small silver 
coin, which belongs toa gentleman of this city. The 
coin date is 1652. Itis a _— tree three nny piece 
which was the first piece issued by the New England 
colonies, and, in fact, the first coinage made by any 
European or their descendants in America. The piece 
is in good preservation, and is highly valued by its 
owner. The pine tree mintage is very scarce, and is 
much sought after by coin collectors.” If this is 
genuine there are three pine tree threepenny pieces 
in existence, one in Boston, one in New Haven and 
one in San Francisco. Many, however, doubt 
whether any were ever struck. 

—— The Newcastle Guardian (Eng.) contains the 
following advertisement. It is the dialect of the 
county. Sow would Milton’s “‘ Paradise Lost” sound 
in it? 

“OTIs A CORKOR, GEORDIE!” 
NOO REDDY—SEKEND EDISHEN, 
HATER’S COMIC TYNESIDE ALMINACK— 

/ a Lyin’-in-Hospittle or Refuge for forst-class 
Destertute wit, Hits, Skits, Defunct Puns, an’ silect 
Tit-bits, for the ’eer 186%, is cram’d full wi sec a bonny 


lot o’ droll, queer gam, en’yuff aw's shoor te gliffonn 
an’ ivvory sneck-drawn boddy, an’ actwilly m’ye 
them kink wi’ laffin till they blair; m’yed up, put 


doon, clagg’d tegithor, an’ put oot i’ the Northumber- 
land Dialec, egzackley hoo wor “‘ canny Newcassc!” 
foaks tawk; sides bein’ *lustrayted wi’ all sorts an’ 
sizes iv the drollest, queerest, an’ ootlandishest cuts; 
ivvory bit on’t d’yu. spiff an’ stashin, be J. P. Roo- 
son, J. W. Chater, an’ uthor clivvor cheps, a’ owthor 
belangin’ Newcassel, G’yetsid, or sumway else. Price 
oney Thrippence! Sorkilayshin a lang way mair nor 
twenty thoosin’. London: J. R. Smith, 36 Soho 
square; Newcastle-on-Tyne: J. W. Chater, 52 Clayton 
street; awl owor the world biv awl decent b’yuk- 
sellers, an’ ivvorybody else. 
“ GOX, IT IS A KITTLER!” 
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BRIGADIER-GEWEBAL J, H. HOBART WARD, OF NEW YORK.—FROM A PHOT. BY ANTHONY. 


BRIG:-GEN. J. H. HOBART WARD, 
New York Vols. 


Bria.-Gen. J. H. H. Warp is a native of 
New York city, where he was born in 1823. He comes 
of a family that has borne its part nobly in the mili- 
tary annals of the country, his grandfather, John 
Ward, of New Jersey, having been a member of 
Washington’s Life Guard, and received several severe 
wounds in our glorious struggle for freedom. His 
father, James Ward, was Adjutant in Gen. Scott’s 
reg’ iment during the war of 1812, and was severely 
wounded. 

Gen, Ward himself served through the Mexican 
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war, having been with Taylor from Corpus Christi to 
Monterey, and under Gen. Scott from Vera Cruz to 
the city of Mexico, and thus shared in the dangers 
and ying of almost Fret) battle of the war. 

the peace of G upe he returned to his 
native State, and was soon appointed Commissary- 
General, introducin many valuable reforms in the 
department ass: to him. 

In ene 3 1861, he prepared once more to fight under 
the flag of his country, and raised the Sotho ment 
New wi Volunteers, 2d Scott Life Guard, which has 
80 recently, after two years gallan’ 
among us. His regiment = mustered into service 
Jury,” 1861, and crossed into Virginia on the 7th of 


‘In the battle of Bull Run the 38th N. Y. formed part 
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BRIGADIBE-GENERAL GODFREY WEITZEL, OF OHIO.-—-FROM A PHOTOGEAPI! BY ANTHONY. 


of the second brigade in the 3d, or Heintzelman’s, 
division, and when Col. Wilcox, of the 1st Michigan, 
was wounded Col. Ward took command of the 
brigade. Col. Ward’s conduct in the action elicited 
general praise. 

When Gen. McClellan proceeded to the Peninsula 
the 38th formed part of his army, and in the battle of 
Williamsburg Col. Ward drew from the a a 
Kearny this testimoney : “I ordered Col. H. 
Hobart Ward, with the 38th regiment (2a Boott Life 


Guard) to c down the road and take the riflepits 
in the centre of the abattis - a t pall flank. This duty 

Col. Ward man ven with allantry, his martial 
demeanor Fo ll con dene in the attack.” He 


elsewhere al th) Col. Ward as “ one of the bravest 
of the brave.” 
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At the battle of Fair Pete, te to quote again the words 

of Gen. Kearny: ‘Col. Ward again rendered con- 

svicuous service, and was in command of the brigade 

Ceener'y) on the 1st inst., when it achieved a great 
ctory.” 


"en the army of the Potomac returned to that 

sver, the 38th New York was one of the regiments 

that joined Gen. Pope, and Col. Ward led it fala 

at Warrenton and Bull Run. In the battle of Chantilly 
he again commanded a brigade. 

His services were too evident, and his worth attested 
by too many like Kearny Hooker, Heintzelman and 
Sedge ick to be overlooked. He was yp 4 

Re erie. r-General of Volunteers on the 4t 
October 
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A SUMMER VISION. 


One Summer morn, in musings lost, 
I sat before my window, 

And watched how oft the wood was crossed 
By sunshine and by shadow. 


Then suddenly a little maid, 
Some three years old or under, 

Came tripping up the silent glade, 
With looks of joy and wonder: 


She seemed a very fay; methought 
Her silky golden tresses 

Gleamed here and there, as they had caught 
A sunbeam ‘midst their meshes; 


Her softly rounded cheeks were pale, 
Her eyes were dark and lustrous : 
I felt that they could tell a tale 
For mortal ears too wondrous. 


All clad in purest white, she seemed 
So free from earthly leaven, 

No wonder that at first I deemed 
Her newly come from Heaven. 


She paused awhile, and then her feet 
Trod deftly ’midst the daisies, 

Till soon she bowed her head to greet 
The lilies with her praises ; 


Then, wancering on, she came before 
The queen of woodland posies, 

And smiling, curtseyed o’er and o’er 
To all the sweet white roses. 


At last she faded like a dream, 
The trees her form concealing ; 

Now Heaven be praised for this gleam, 
True fairyland revealing! 








PRIZE STORY 


No. 19. 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


By Laura W. Lamoreux. 








WE were to meet that night, my rival and 
I; she calm in the security of possessing his love, 
bright with the joy of his coming; I striving madly 
to keep down the fiery workings of my passionate 
nature. She would have the advantage of coolness 
and innocence; I must bring to my aid the whole 
measure of my vaunted beauty. How I valued it 
now this beauty I had scorned so, which I would 
gladly have proffered, with all my weslth, for the 
one heart that girl’s simplicity had won long before 
I knew what a heart could be worth to me. For the 
first time I prized these paltry things, weighed them 
at their full value, and gave each its proper place 
in the contest I was waging against her happiness. 
We were soon to measurearms, she andI. “ Poor 
child!” my better nature prompted, as I looked on 
the miniature he had given me, as an incentive to 
the friendship he seemed anxious to cultivate be- 
tween us. 

I had calculated before on my chances with that 
fare, held it in every varying light, and caught, as 
I fancied, each-shade of expression which such a 
soul as he told me hers was would send glancing 
over the flexible lineaments. My close scrutiny 
had studied out the smile of the closed lips and 
followed the play of the muscles about the indif- 
ferent mouth, indifferent there in the immovability 
of the picture, but wreathed, as I prudently esti- 
mated, with infinitesimal lines and dimples when 
in motion, such as betray a delicate refinement and 
sensitiveness of feeling, that wins so irresistibly on 
one’s sympathies. 

“Poor child!” reiterated my starved heart. 
**Why is she poor?” Why need I, in my isolation, 
regard her suffering? Parents, brothers, sisters, 
friends, inexhaustible tenderness and love to soothe 
and soften every pain, while I dash on alone through 
life; and whether I stand or fall have only my 
beauty and my wealth flung back to me, in lieu of 
what the heart cries louder for. But the time for 
repinings was past; the time for faltering over this 
or that misgiving struggling up from the better self 
80 far down in the soil of my heart must check me 
no longer. How I crowded them all back with my 
icy will and said I would win this heart I had staked 
for, or die in the effort. 

I sat there by the car window, my forehead pressed 
close against the glass, my hands clutched frigidly, 
the determination drawing tight my lips, when he 





entered, and told me we were nearly there. I said 
I was gled. The whistle, the ring, the gradual 
slackening of pace, the crowded ¢epot, a few mo- 
ments of jostling and hurry, and we were in a 
a carriage, hastening out of the town. She lived 
in the country. A pleasant road, I felt indistinctly, 
and then a pretty cottage in the distance, which I 
was impatiently looking for, came in sight. Yes, 
we were there, and that was the face running out 
of the door to meet us. The same smile I had con- 
jurep up from the inanimate lips in the picture, the 
same round cheek, only softer and more peach-like, 
the same straightforward appealing eyes, the care- 
less tumbly curls. the pretty delicate figure, I took 
all in at a glance as she came stealing along to the 
gate before we were fairly alighted from the car- 
riage. 

There was no mistake in the look she turned to 
his face; it was the full expectancy of love. When 
she met me fully and squarely, and while our hands 
were crossed, I saw the first change go over her 
sweet face—a questioning doubt, visible only to a 
woman’s keen, practised gaze, swept through the 
pure azure of her innocent eyes and lingered just 
a moment among the nervous lines about the mouth, 
the mouth I had looked for. She had never seen 
me before. I suffer no tribunals to pass their 
judgments over my blank face; so when her lover, 
from time to time, requested me for a likeness of 
myself in exchange for the one which had been 
so frankly sent me, I as often adroitly evaded the 
request. She was evidently taken by surprise. 
The next thing to a shadow of suspicion lurked in 
her glance. It took but an instan' to see this, but 
somebody else must not see it; so I unbent from 
the coldness I longed to stab her with and met her 
pretty childish ways with as much of responsive 
gentleness and confidence as I could assume. 

Her parents and a young brother were the only 
members of the family at home. After dressing I 
returned to the sitting-room, and started a fast 
friendship with little Tite, all the time watching the 
eyes that looked such trusting love into Gerald 
Grant’s. I would have dimmed their brightness 
with one fiendish stroke all the time I sat laughing 
and sporting with the boy, but I must needs be 
calm, I must measyre the depth to which her love 
reached, I must know the chasm where she had 
gone before me. How I watched and laid my foot- 
way over the girl’s heart, and tried to say “No 
matter!” when her sweet face smote on the surface 
of my dark designs. How pretty she looked when 
I said I would bid them good-night, standing there 
in her gauzy white dress by Gerald’sside. His eye 
turned from the one to the other of us. I saw the 
comparison he was making, and softened with a 
smile, half in imitation of her own, the expression 
of my face, which I felt the sight of her loveliness 
was stiening into rigidity. His gaze brightened 
under this new look of mine, he did not know it, 
though; and sol left them, his eye following me 
from the room. 

I went directly to my chamber and placed myself 
mockingly before the mirror. I looked at the re- 
flection of myself as coolly as though my soul, 
within another frame, were looking at my frame 
housing another soul. It would have been affecta- 
tion to have said the face and form that met my 
gaze were not pre-eminently beautiful, and I said 
it over with slow scornful indifference. I cared so 
little for it in itself that I could use it with the cold 
cautiousness of one who is handling some plastic 
substance from whence a form is tobe moulded. I 
could dally with it, unhampered by vanity; I 
valued it only, and I valued it fully, as a part of 
the material from which the mighty purpose of my 
soul would work its end. Nama’s long, golden 
brown hair sweeping down to my knees, her smooth 
Italian forehead, cheek and chin, her delicate throat, 
and graceful, swaying outline of form and feature, 
with papa’s decided eyebrows, nose and lips, and 
papa’s own glorious eyes—ah, I always thanked 
him for them !—dark as the midnight, deep, fathom- 
less, impenetrable. A rich inheritance, papa. 

I bent lower, and gazed further into those burn- 
ing eyes, while all the beautiful hair came falling, 
wave after wave, over the white shoulders, down, 
down, enveloping tbe slight leaning figure in coil, 
and curl, and twist of silken weavery; and then I 
threw out my arms and twined them together over 








the shining mass that swathed my breast, and 
peering away into their fathomless, misty depths, I 
whispered : 

“Yes, yes, he will love you!” 

What prompted him to bring me to that girl’s 
home—to break her heart ? 

Not until long midnight did I fell asleep, 
and it must have been late in the morning when I 
awoke, for the sun was shining in through the half- 
open shutters and the air was full of the hum of 
life. I awoke refreshed and exhilarated. The 
morning air came in sweet and buoyant, and I 
drank it greedily. I gathered up my straggling 
hair, and-pinning it in heavy folds behind my ears, 
chose a brilliant rose-colored muslin wrapper, and 
was soon ready to go down to breakfast. 

I have often dreamed of being lifted softly by the 
wind and floating along without effort of my own, 
so I felt that morning as I went down the stairs 
and through the hall to the piazza, where they two 
were standing. There was no pain for me that 
morning, I felt, as I shook my head playfully 
against the wind. Gerald saw me first, his looks 
were more than the morning and the breeze. He 
had been waiting for me, he was glad I hadcome. It 
said all that. The little figure at his side came 
gliding up to me with proffered hand and lips. Did 
I burn the child’s hand that she startled so? Did 
I sting her lips that the smile went out so swiftly ? 
He did not see it, though; he was looking at me. 

Ah, these little fair-faced women are like ther- 
mometers. I must temper my atmosphere more 
cautiously. When she came out again, to say 
breakfast was ready, I was listening to Master Tite’s 
routine of the housedog’s accomplishments, while 
the dog himself sat before us, comically assenting, 
with a wag of the tail or a brisk bark at the end of 
each sentence. Gerald stood against a column of 
piazza, looking at us. 

“A nice little dame,” I said, as I came up the 
stairs. 

He looked at her fondly. These looks hurt me, 
but I must bear them awhile. 

We ate food of delicate country manufacture, 
and feasted on delicious fresh fruits, walked, 
laughed, chatted and sung. And thus several 
bright summer days passed by. Tite was boister- 
ously happy, and his pretty sister was coming 
nearer to me. 

I schooled myself strictly. Iallowed no scrutiny 
to escape in a glance, no wrong to lurk in a word 
or tone, no sting to protrude against her soft, sensi- 
tive touch. I held a velvet mantle close over the 
fiery workings of my soul, and guarded all its 
avenues with a tenacity that bid fair to prevent 
any betrayal. AsI knew her better I felt wherein 
the charm of her character lay, like her outward 
beauty, in purity, delicacy and swift, but not erratic, 
variableness. Throughout all a nice appreciative- 
ness was apparent, so inviting in man or woman, 
but doubly so in the soft lines of a sweet, girlish 
face; that always tol4 you more, and better, what 
she was thinking than any words she could find. 
You felt annoyed at having the pleasure created 
by the constantly changing shades of expression in- 
terrupted by the slower process of sound. I 
wished some other girl stood between Gerald 
Grant and I, as I knew her better. As I studied 
her I detected one great lack in her composition, 
however, which he had not missed, and which only 
needed the effect of contrast for him to discover. I 
can think of no better term than ignitability. She 
could appreciate, but she had not that quick, pene- 
trating originality that anticipates a thought in 
another before it fairly shapes itself in words, and 
catches up the idea with the same enthusiasm that 
warms the speaker’s mind. She followed patiently, 
but she did not keep pace with the swift thinker; 
she felt, but she was limited to strict correctness of 
feeling. 

Better that she had dashed by him in thought, 
laughed back over her shoulder, defied him even. 
Then I had never hoped what I hoped on this the 
fifth night of our visit, as I stood by my chamber 
window, listening to the low hum of voices from 
the piazza. 

The next day we were on a North River steamer 
on a little excursion. It was a lovely day; Gerald 
and she were much absorbed in each other. 


A Steamboat Excursion on the Hudson. 








I began, almost unconsciously, humming a 
song I had sung so often in my careless moods 
as to have forgotten where to place it. I stopped 
upon noticing that Gerald’s eyes were fixed in- 
quiringly upon me. 

“Where did you learn that ?” he asked. 

I thought for a moment, and said it must have 
been papa who taught it me. 

* Papa?” 

“Yes,” as near as I could remember. 

** Will you sing the rest ?” 

I sang what I knew, but the song was unfinished 
and I could not go on. He took it up where I left 
off, and went through it in a manner that brought 
papa strongly in my mind. What could it mean? 
When he had finished, he asked me if I knew much 
of the early history of my parents. Those strains 
were in my ear. I could talk of papa that day 
without that old pain that used to keep me silent. 

‘* Mamma was papa’s ward, you know.” 

“No.” 

“ Papa was a priest, you know, before he came 
to America,” watching covertly the effect my words 
would produce. 

“No,” said the voice I waited for, just as it ut- 
tered the other “no.” A low tone of quiet joy 
swept through my heart—papa was safe with Gerald. 

‘Yes, papa was a priest. My grandmother, on 
mamma’s side, died when she was quite young, and 
she grew up exclusively under her father’s care. 
He died suddenly, when mamma was only fifteen. 
Not only intrusting her and the large fortune he 
left her to papa’s care, but imploring him, with a 
dying father’s earnestness, to accept the charge, 
and to watch personally over the welfare of his 
child. It was against the sentiments of the order 
with which p: va was connected, and quite in oppo- 
sition to popular approval at that time, to allow of 
a priest’s admitting any female, no matter what the 
plea, under the same roof. Papa’s standing and 
influence in the church would have exempted him 
from the extreme of blame that might have attached 
to some under the same circumstances, had he 
persisted in following to the letter the entreaties of 
his dying friend—but he chose to have her and her 
nurse occupy a building near him, which was ac- 
cordingly fitted up for their reception, and where 
he could have every facility for attending to her 
education. She was very youtlful in appearance, 
and a perfect child in knowledye of the world and 
its ways when she came under papa’s core. Had 
he met one such a woman as her at an earlier day, 
it would have spared him untold suffering and a 
world of cruel misrepresentation. He chose a 
priest’s orders in the first place, in direct opposition 
to his parent’s wishes, being the only male member 
of an old family and the idol of their hearts. Pre- 
vious to this decision he had mingled freely in 
society, with all the opportunities that wealth and 
position could bestow. Some disappointment, 
being irksome to one of his impulsive temperament, 
and coming at an unfortunate time, had more to do 
with forming this decision than any religious con- 
viction. The soothing care of those into whose 
hands he was thrown tended strongly to confirm 
him in his choice—and his friends gave him up, re- 
luctantly, to his own preferences. This retired life, 
after entering upon his parish duties, enlivened oc- 
casionally by the presence of agreeable and culti- 
vated friends, grew to be one quite in harmony with 
his refined tastes. His sympathies were lively, and 
he found enough in his immediate presence to cn- 
gage without overtaxing them; and thus he was 
iving, scarcely knowing what a lonely life he wis 
adapting himself to, until mamma came to be his 
pupil. A year passed, and he found she was nut 
the child he had taken her to be. Another, ani he 
saw bitterly that she had twined herself aroun: 
every fibre of his heart. A terrible struggle came 
upon him. He sent her away and shut himse f 
from the world. He spent whole nights of wrest- 
ling agony, but it availed him nothing. In the 
midst of this came a letter from mamma’s nurse. 
She was ill. She wanted to know if she might 
come back. Papa fled to her. He called her his 
darling—his child. He might love her as that, he 
said, blindly. And then she went back with him— 
and he won back the roses to her cheeks, and heard 
her lessons, and talked and sang to her another 
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year. She was growing a beautiful woman. He 
could call her ‘child’ no more. He could not con- 
ceal from himself the fact that she was more than 
life, and he feared more than his God to him—and 
80 it was going on—” 

I paused here to gather up my hair which had 
fallen down under the breeze. I went on with my 
story. I loved to talk so—under the full blaze of 
his admiring eyes—in the full warmth of his sun- 
shiny smile. They were all mine, this time—Mabel 
Gray’s cheek told that; there, Ican write her name 
now. I hate it, though: 

‘One lovely night mamma came out, and after 
walking in the garden some ti: ec, went into the 
summer-house, where papa had often, in warm 
days, been in the habit of hearing or assisting her 
in her lessons. She did not see him stepping back 
toward the corner in the shade of the vines, as she 
entered. They had never met there, except during 
study or recitation hours, and neither anticipated 
finding the other at this time. She walked fo the 
table where one or two books still lay. His pen 
and ink were still there, and some loose paper lay 
near them. Sinking down on the low bench and 
taking it up, she discovered he had been recently 
writing. Frightened at what she chose to call her 
presumption, she replaced it instantly, and for the 
first time discovered that a small lamp upon the 
table had but just been extinguished. This added 
to her alarm, and she started from her seat. Papa 
now came forward, and begged of her to be easy— 
there was no harm done—he was glad to see her, 
he said— 

“But I have disturbed you,” mamma said, 
glancing toward the low table. 

“You always do that, Leonora,” he answered, 
sitting down beside her. 

She looked frightened again and asked how— 
and papa told her how—and she sat beside him, 
smiling and weeping in turn, as he dwelt on the 
deep love he bore her, and the guilty consciousness 
he felt in being unable to drive it from him. 

“Is it sin to love me?” mamma asked, inno- 
cently. 

Papa had left that out of his lessons. 

‘Not as the world thinks I love you,” and papa 
bowed his head on his hands, and his great sorrow 
surged in his heart. 

“Then I must go away again,” mamma said, 
meekly folding her hands on her bosom, and grow- 
ing paler in the moonlight. 

“Child, child, think of your peril—think of the 
odium the world will cast upon you, and fly from 
me.” 

“Where shall I go?” she murmured, and reach- 
ed her arms out piteously. 

‘* To the great world that will brand you with sin 
if you stay here, sheltered only by my love,” papa 
cried, frantically, bitterly. 

‘* And what will it give me instead ?” 

Papa looked at her, like one starting from a 
dream. The desolate loneliness of her young face 
overcame him. He took her in his arms, as if to 
snatch her from that world she knew so little of, 
and to which he had but just bidden her go. 

** Ask what God says,” mamma said, softly. 

**Tell me, Leonora.” 

“Whom God hath joined together let no man 
put asunder.” 

“ Are you willing to rest on that one sentence ?” 

** Quite—the world is less to me than you, and it 
will say, one day, long hence, that we do no sin in 
marrying. God has said naught else.” 

“ Have you thought of this, Leonora ?” 

“Tt needs but little thought. It never looked 
right tome. I can find no command of God for 
bidding the marriage of his ministers.” 

** But the church—” 

“Tt means right,” mamma added, timidly. 
**But—but,” and she paused, in confusion. 


“T know the rest,” papa said, smiling. ‘ You 
comfort me strangely, child.” F 

“T am glad,” she replied, musingly. 

“Why ?” 

“TI want you to be happy. I have none but 
you.” 


“* And I will be happy. The world shall see how 
much more I can be to youthanthey. I will show 
them it was something holier than wild passion 
which led to the step I am about to take.” 

** And he did,” J added. “Papa continued the 
same manner of life, assisted by mamma, after his 
marriage, as before—laying aside his priest’s gar- 
ments, of course. He was excommunicated, but 
he and mamma had come to think they could serve 
God outside the church. So that it did not mate- 
rially affect their happiness.” 

I did not like the expression of Mabel’s face du- 
ring this narrative. When I had come to this part 


I asked her what she would have done? She 
smiled a queer smile, and asked, evasively, 
“What would you ?” 
The smile ill became her. Gerald saw it, and 
dropped his eyes. 


“What would do?” I asked, rising to my feet, 
the fire flashing up in my bosom and out of my 
eyes. “I would do just as mamma did. Love, as 
pure and holy as theirs, had no right to be severed 
by priestly cant. I would glory in proving to the 
world what I could do for one I loved. I would 
range the bleakest desert ; I would cross the rough- 
est sea. I would not only chant through the fields 
of Paradise beside him, but, Mabel Grey,” I added, 
stooping over, in a half whisper, “I would go any- 
where with him.” 

She did not reply. I followed her averted eyes 
to Gerald Grant’s, and saw the pallor gather anew 
on her cheek, when she read what was plain to be 
read there. They were riveted full on me. I knew 
whose soul was rushing past hers to mine. 

“Then your parents married before coming to 
this country ?” asked Gerald. 

“Oh, yes. An old German Protestant clergyman 
married them. 

“Did your father ever return to Europe ?” 

* Once.” 


“ When?” 





“The year before mamma died.” I ran back 
and dated the year for him. He compared it with 
one in his mind, and smiled. 

“It was during his voyage home I learned the 
song we were just singings I was coming home 
from Europe too.” 

“You knew papa, then ?” I said, joyfully. 

“Yes; I might almost say intimately. We were 
much together during the voyage. Strange that he 
never referred to me.” 

‘Mamma was ill on his return, and died in a few 
months after, and he was so absorbed in grief until 
his own illness came on that he had little inclina- 
tion to speak of anything, excepting what was es- 
sentially required of him. He must have known 
this, however, when he made your brother my 
guardian.” 

He said he would inquire. “I know now,” he 
continued, “who you were always reminding 
me of.” 

“Tt is singular I never met you at my sister’s,” 
said Mabel, recovering herself. Her sister was my 
guardian’s wife, and it was there the attachment 
between her and Gerald had been formed, long be- 
fore I saw either of them. 

“Not at all,” I replied. “As I spent most of 
my vacations at home, where mamma’s nurse is 
still living, and where papa wished me to have a 
home, just as they left it.” 

I never saw Gerald until during the previous 
holidays, which I was spending at my guardian’s. 

We were now near the shore, 

“Be my, Undine?” he whispered, reaching out 
for my hands. 

“And kill you with a kiss?—never!” I said, 
softly, touching his forehead with my lips, as I 
stepped from the boat. 

He would not let me retire until the dampness 
was all dried from my hair. How tenderly he 
cared forme. I went to sleep, happy with these 
thoughts. 

The next day was rainy. We had been watching 
for such an one, with a clearing up of the sky in 
the afternoon, to see the sun go down behind Red 
Rock Ledge—an abrupt hill, a fev miles distant 
from the house. The afternoon was just what we 
desired. The clouds began to break toward five 
o’clock, and we to prepare for our start. Mabel 
was to ride her cream-colored pony; I said I would 
ride Gerald’s black horse. He looked up with 
quick surprise at my mention of his horse, and re- 
fused, with the utmost decision, saying my life 
would be in peril. 

I laughed and clapped my hands till the echo 
came back from the hill, over the brook. He was 
evidently annoyed, and I saw at once that he was 
ignorant of any acquaintance with his good steed 
Knight. I had rode him often at my guardian’s, 
and during several vacations had been allowed to 
have him brought home with me, when we had 
practised all sorts of pranks and leaps together. 
Gerald, it happened, was absent on these occasions, 
and quite unaware of the accomplishments Knight 
was acquiring. 

That very morning, for the first time, I learned 
from Tite that the black horse down in the 
meadow was Mr. Gerald’s. I went to see him, and 
he knew me at once. Yes, Knight knew me better 
than any one else, I felt, as he held out his nose 
over the meadow fence, and I laid my cheek fondly 
against it. 

“TI ride no other horse,” I said, looking Gerald 
square in the face. 

We stood on the piazza steps—the horse, with 
his owner’s saddle on, at the gate. I ran down the 
steps—Gerald flew past me, and took his horse by 
the bridle. I advanced leisurely, afi laying my 
hand on the knee of his fureleg, said, ‘‘ Down, 
Knight.” He fell down immediately on his knees, 
and I was upon his back, and he upon his feet 
again, before Gerald was fairly conscious of the 
movement. Discovering that the bridle had es- 
caped him, he was about to reach for it, when I 
gave the old signal we two understood so well, and 
saying, ‘‘ Off, Knight!” away we flew, like the wind, 
leaving them all staring blankly after us. When ata 
safe distance I gathered up the reins, and speaking 
gently to the horse turned him about, and we came 
back to the astonished group at the gate, he gaily 
prancing to a tune I was singing. Still Gerald was 
not convinced. He attempted once more to take 
the bridle. I forbade him; and the horse, under- 
standing the movement, shook his head from his 
master’s reach, and backed on his haunches. 
Mabel laughed out merrily, and told Gerald he had 
better give up. He acknowledged, with a puzzled 
look, that I seemed to be master, and while 
pausing, as if in hesitancy of what he should do, I 
slipped down from my seat, and gave the hint to 
the groomsman, who was standing by, to change 
the saddles, a thing I had blunderingly overlooked 
at the proper time. 

We were soon ready for a fresh start. The air 
was clear and bracing. Long strips of shower- 
washed blue already showed behind the darkness 
overhead. How exultantly happy we felt—the 
horse and I—as we paced blithely along over the 

sward. 

“ Afraid of my bonnie Blackie!—he would risk 
risk his beautiful neck for me,” I said, lifting the 
long mane, and winding it loosely about my fin- 
gers. Still Gerald looked anxious and kept close 
to my side. Mabel too was uneasy, and did not 
like to ride very near my fiery steed. 

“ Leonora, I entreat of you be on your guard,” 
he said, looking anxiously at the spirited animal’s 
wild eye and restive motions. 

“Watch you, my beauty!” I laughed, and laid 
down the reins, bent over till my cheek touched 
the silky mane, and reached my arm around the 
beautiful curved neck. We had ridden thus for 
miles over papa’s woodlands. He knew the touch. 
The uneasy motion relaxed, and the fiery look of 
the eye melted into the gentleness of a child. 
Gerald saw it with a smile of wonder; I knew he 
would fear no more for me. 

“ Woman's work,” he said; “‘he never gave me 





quite aneh a tender demonstration.” 


We rode on more comfortably now. I gave 
them a full account of my acquaintance with 
Knight, and exhibited some of the pranks I had 
been at the pains of teaching him. Gerald seemed 
interested and amused. Pretty Mabel laughed. I 
never saw her so bright before. The little black 
velvet cap and plumes set her off amazingly, and 
then she was happy. The misgivings so visible in 
her face the night before had somehow been re- 
moved. Gerald had been with her all the morning. 
Something had quieted those unexpressed fears of 
hers. She was satisfied, and she thought Gerald 
was happy too. I knew better. I read deeper 
than she. I had shown him a want: she did not 
see it: she could not answer it. 

“Leave that to me," I said inexorably, as we 
rode along, and the Ledge came in sight. 

“There it is,” said Gerald, pointing with his 
riding-whip. 

I nodded in recognition. 

We rode in silence some time, winding around a 
long copse of wood, which hid the mountain from 
sight. At last we began to ascend. When we 
reached the top of the elevation the Ledge came in 
sight again, but apparently much farther off than 
before. The effect, however, was better. As we 
came up, the low dark clouds, which seemed to 
touch the summit of the hill, were partially break- 
ing away. A deep purplish crimson was skirting 
their lower edges with an untold builliancy of 
beauty. Higher and higher they rose, crowding 
their magnificence in gorgeous masses of rich-hued 
glory—breaking and rushinz along the sky as if 
flying back from the presence of the Great Throne 
itself. Back of all,in one blazing sheet of golden 
red, lay the rich flamework of the setting sun. A 
wild thrill of unutterable rapture swept through 
me as I gazed. I clasped my hands in adoration 
of Him who gives such glimpses of His beauties. 
I felt humbled before Him, and spurned at the 
selfish thoughts I had been nurturing ; I forgot my- 
self for a moment, for just a moment, in the all- 
absorbing vision before me. Just then Mabel’s 
voice interrupted me. 1 looked up, and Gerald 
Grant’s eyes flashed full in mine. I caught their 
enthusiasm. The radiance of his face warmed 
through my soul, but that little voice said tamely : 

‘* How pretty it is.” 

“Pretty!” I exclaimed, almost savagely; ‘“ how 
you Americans cheapen everything with words.” 

No one ventured a reply. 

The brightness of the sunset faded out; the rich 
clouds rolled off into the southern sky, and the 
twilight began to deepen as we turned our horses 
toward home. I felt the bright hues of the west 
gathering in my cheeks, the hot blood tingling in 
my lips. I pulled off my hat, and hanging it on 
the horns of the saddle, gave myself up to a full 
sense of enjoyment. I knew that the whole magic 
of my beauty was upon me—that it was wooing 
Gerald Grant with an irresistible power. I knew, 
too, that when he once acknowledged to himself 
that he loved me, he would look back upon his at- 
tachment for Mabel as a weak fancy. 

Mabel was quiet. She felt rebuked at my words, 
so I launched out into a playful humor, laughed, 
talked and sung, and we arrived at the garden gate 
in the merriest of moods. She had already alighted 
from the saddle, and was giving the groom some 
directions about her pony, when Gerald came to 
help me down. He went reund to the horse’s head, 
and stroking it fondly, said: 

‘You are dearer than ever, my good Knight.” 

As he lifted me from the animal’s back he begged 
of me not to leave them that evening. Did my 
good angel bid him make the request, I was so 
happy? 

After tea we came out in the moonlight. I had 
scarcely noticed before how pleasantly Mabel’s 
home was located. I began to fancy this might 
have something to do with the attraction the place 
seemed to have for him; and then there came a 
wish that he might see the beautiful, tasteful home 
papa had fitte: up and left for me. I scorned 
using such means to render myself desirable, and 
I equally scorned a love that could be worked upon 
in thitt way, in the abstract, and yet one does not 
like to be behindhand in resources when one has 
selfish ends to obtain. 

We were to leave Mabel next day, and I was 
running over in my mind the possibility of gaining 
Gerald’s accompaniment on my route. He had 
originally intended going directly back to the city, 
while I went home for the remainde: of the warm 
weather. Could I persuade him, after we were 
upon the cars, without speaking of it before our 
departure, to go my route? We sauntered along 
through the garden gate, these thoughts passing in 
my mind, and I determined making the attempt. 
Our walk in the moonlight was anything but de- 
lightful. A perplexity of manner seemed to be 
gaining on Gerald as the evening advanced. He 
was inclined toward prolonging our stay out of 
doors, while I, unwilling that Mabel should have 
occasion to feel I was intrusive, proposed return- 
ing to the house, where in spite of his request I 
intended leaving them as soon as was possible. 
Mabel assented to my proposition at once, and he 
could not do otherwise than appear pleased, al- 
though it must have been evident to Mabel’s quick 
susceptibilities that he did not seize upon and 
make the most of their little remaining time, with 
loverlike eagerness. 

A languid weariness was stealing over her 
movements, and even pervading her words. Her 
lightness of spirit was all gone, and the pallor of 


y the evening before sat on her cheek again. 


And thus I left them, his eye following me wist- 
fully from the room. 
Was I happy now, in my triumph ? 
Happy! with that pale young face looking sad 
reproach through my restless dreams that night. 
The morning came, bright and clear, after yester- 
day’s rain. Gerald joined me as I came down for 
breakfast. 

Oh, the deep, unutterable glance of his dark eye. 
All mine now. What life and warmth it gave me. 








After breakfast came the “ good-byes.” Knight 


was to carry us to the depot, and I stood playing 
with him while they two said their parting words. 
Something in the girl's eyes that morning made me 
wish to be far away when the time came for this. 
For worlds I would not take that look home with 
me; but my turn was come. Kind words—oh so 
gentle, so reproachfully, sadly gentle. A trembling 
kiss, a shrinking touch of the soft hand, lingering 
just a moment in mine, and we were gone. No- 
thing to pique me, nothing stinging or vitter, and 
so [ had to carry away a dull, remorseful pain at 
my heart. She knew it, she knew she would be 
revenged, or she could not have been so calm. 

“She shall not haunt me so,” I said at last, and 
I swept off her image, for the time, into the dreary 
bygones of my life. 

Gerald would leave me at ten o’clock unless I 
persuaded him to go my way. He sat by my side, 
pointing out beauties of landscape, fine country 
residences, and different objects of interest as we 
moved swiftly along. 

“You have never seen papa’s villa?” I asked. 

“No.” 

“It is considered a very pretty situation by the 
country people. Papa took great pains to make it 
pleasant.” 

** You never spoke of it,” 

“‘No, I don’t fancy pecple interested in papa’s 
arrangements.” 

He smiled, and I said papa chose a very wild 
place, and labored to retain as much of the natural 
roughness and beauty as he could, and not interfere 
with the symmetry of his plans. 

‘* Strangers come often to see the place,” I con- 
tinued; ‘“‘why not spare time to go home with me 
before returning tothe city ?” 

He looked pleased, drew his memoranda from 
his pocket, and after glancing over it, said he could 
stop a few days, as well as not, if it would afford 
me pleasure. 

Pleasure! I dared not betray half that his 
words imparted. 

At three o’clock we left the cars, and found a 
carriage in waiting. Another hour brought us to 
a road leading off from the main one, and into the 
heart of an apparently denseiy wooded country. 
We soon came to an opening, however, and then a 
sudden turn brought us into full view of the villa. 
A large clear basin of water, lined with low shrub- 
bery at its edge, lay between us and the lawn in 
front of the house. The road along which we 
were moving lay on a level with the surface of the 
water, while the villa opposite stood on higher 
ground sloping almost abruptly down to its edge. 
From the side on which we were could be seen to 
the best advantage an ornamented archway, under- 
neath which ran a foaming, noisy stream, empty- 
ing into the basin, and apparently issuing from 
directly beneath the southern wing of the building. 
Some boys were fishing in a boat, at the base of 
the archway. On the right, at the south of th: 
villa, the water stretched off in the distance, ai.\l 
was lost in the thick woods. We advanced towar«! 
the northern side, the road winding around the 
basin. It was very wild. Remnants of piled rock 
lay in broken masses, covered with the low 
branches of fir trees, growing stinted and deformed 
among them. Gnarled old oaks stood giant-like, 
here and there, and water elms crossed the road 
with their long branches, sweeping us as we passed 
under them. For a while the villa was out of sight. 
Then we crossed a rustic bridge, and came around 
in the carriage way, leading up to the front piazza. 
Opposite the piazza, and across the carriage way, 
was a large fountain, throwing jets of water higher 
than the cupola of the house, suppplied from the 
stream running through the archway. 

We were now on higher ground. A country of 
wild and splendid beauty lay before us. I watched 
Gerald’s face, as it lighted with enthusiasm. 

** Leonora, this is magnificent; your father was 
an artist.” 

“ He used to say there was too much of the north 
here,” I said, alighting from the carriage. 

“ How so?” 

We had reached the piazza. 

“Oh, you know papa missed the Italian soft- 
ness. He thought the sunshine too white here, 
and was always longing for the haze of the Indian 
summer.” 

Gerald smiled, and pointed to the long stretch of 
undulating woodland, through which ran a beauti- 
ful stream. Beyond rose a hill, smooth, verdant, 
and dotted here and there with groups of trees, 
one might easily imagine were vineyards. 

“There was his Vesuvius.” 

“Yes,” I said, smiling eagerly. “Papa was 
very impatient that he could not have a volcano 
somewhere ;” then added in a lower tone: ‘‘ He 
used to get a fancy mamma was dying for want of 
the warm air that hung around Vesuvius.” 

Ah, Gerald, your look was more than Italy’s 

sunshine to me, there, when we stood at mamma’s 
threshold, and her child spoke of her. 
We went in at the front door. The rooms were 
all open, in readiness for me. We always retained 
this open way of living during papa’s lifetime, and 
at his request, after his death; so I never went 
home to darkened rooms and a closed house. 
Enough of the old servants remained to keep up 
the old ways. The bright airiness of everything 
affected me pleasantly, as usual, upon my arrivel 
at the villa, and I did not fail to perceive the same 
sensation passing over Gerald’s mind. Nurse al- 
ways met me with open arms, in mamma’s stead. 
Gerald's eyes softened when he saw it, end his 
manner was very tender when she extended her 
welcome to him. She then showed him the room 
he was to occupy, and giving him the range of the 
parlors, and papa’s study in case he came down 
before I did, I went to my own room. I did not 
stop to think: I hugged close the consciousness 
that he was with me, and swept away reproachful 
suggestions with the determination of a usurper. 
Oh, how I would wrap and bind him in the arms of 
my passionate love! 








After tea we sat in papa’s study together, sing- 
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ing his old songs, handling his old books, 
looking over things which brought out his inner 
life. I did not like papa’s treasures to be touched 
by common hands. No one since his death had 
been permitted the privileges 1 now freely proffered 
Gerald; but he had known him—he would read 
him aright. 

It was delightful to see the appreciative manner 
with which he received all that I said of him, and 
the interest with which he traced out his designs. 
I felt that he had the clue of papa’s mind, and was 
I not, in thought and impulse, papa’s own child? 
Mabel Gray, it was right that he who could under- 
stand me so well should love me! 

How the time flew by. I saw that he loved to 
stay, that the thought of leaving nie was as painful 
to him astome. We came in one evening from a 
long walk, and for the first time I took him to 
mamma’s boudoir. It was just as she left it the 
day she died. Papa would never have a thing 
moved. I sat down where she had so often sat, 
and Gerald accidentally took the seat papa had so 
often taken beside her. Her portrait, taken when 
she was quite young, hung on the wall ite us. 
I noticed that Gerald started when he looked at it— 
that his eyes became riveted for a moment, then 
his color changed, then he turned away. 

“ What is it?” I said, inquiringly. 

“Who is she like ?’’ he asked, turning again and 
looking up. I looked in vain for some resemblance. 
He smiled, and said he fancied he had seen a face 
somewhere like it, but could not place it. It was a 
strange time and place for him to smile that way. 
Was it a smile to disguise another feeling, or was 
he glad that I did not detect something he had been 
revolving in his mind. I looked again at the pic- 
ture for a clue, but it was so entirely my youthful 
mamma that I could only see her. My over quick 
sensibilities must have led me astray, as papa used 
tosay. I could not question, soI let the matter 
go, and should have succeeded in persuading my- 
self there was nothing unusual, had it not become 
evident that Gerald did not like to be in the room. 
As we left the apartment, a servant handed me a 
letter. It was from my guardian, saying his wife 
was very ill, and requesting me to come to them. 
He asked, also, if I knew Gerald’s whereabouts, 
saying that he had not heard from him since we 
left the city together, and requesting me to write 
to him at once if I knew where he was. I gave 
him the letter. 

“‘ Mabel is with her sister already,’”*he said, look- 
ing at the postscript, which had escaped me. : 

I had been thinking how I could avoid going, 
while he was reading the letter, as I had an inde- 
finable feeling, almost partaking of horror, at being 
in the presence of very sick people; but when he 
said Mabel was there, as I ought to have known 
she would be, I nade up my mind at once, to go. 

We went out into the open air again; I wanted 
the cool breeze on my forehead while we talked 

now. 

“ Will you go with me to-morrow, Leonora?” he 
asked, as we sat down on the steps. 

“Do you wish it?” 

“Most earnestly.” 

“T will go,” I said. 

I felt the fire of his eyes searching out mine in 
the starlight. 

“You know it all, Leonora ?” 

“ All.” 

“Can you Icve me?” 

“Oh, how I can love you!” 

“Tt was all a dream before, Leonora, that what 
I called love,” he said, holding me tightly in his 
arms, covering my forehead with kisses. 

Iknew he would say that, and I repeated after 
him—“ Alla dream.” And then I promised to be 
his wife as soon as circumstances would permit, 
and we parted. I did not go to papa’s study that 
night, as usual, and say “ good-night” to the two 
faces looking down side by side. Mamma’s eyes 
would pierce too deep, I felt. 

“All mine,” I said, in the silence of my own 
room; “who shall tear him away ?” 

I went with him. With my woman’s eyes I read 
the story of Mabel Grey’s suffering—in the quiver- 
ing lines of her sensitive face, in the weary look of 
her pure blue eyes. No reproachful word, or look, 
no seeking for explanation, but she put Gerald 
Grant farther from her, with that straightforward 
pursuance of duty, than ocean or abyss could have 
severed them. He did not know it then, though, 
andI meant that he should not. I watched him 
like a tigress. Ikept him in a maze of bewilder- 
mont, worshipping me blindly, almost madly. 
While she bowed her pale face over a couch of 
pain, I burnished my beauty with fresh lustre for 
his eyes, and he forgot she was there. While she 
kept her nightly vigils, I sat in a distant room, 
reading in low tones, while he knelt listening at 
my feet, as if an angel spoke. And so it went on 
until my guardian’s wife died. Then we separated. 

In a short time Gerald and I were married, and 
we came to live here, where papa and mamma were 
so happy together. 

Two years of uninterrupted joy to me, and I sup- 
posed to him, followed. We lived wholly at home, 
and found our happiness altogether in each other’s 
society. I felt secure in the confidence that his 
heart was wholly, undisturbedly mine—that every 
remembrance of his attachment to Mabel was ob- 
literated. I had no conception of what remorse 
was to a noble, impulsive man. And I did not 
dream that vengeance for the innocent was so sure- 
footed. Now and then came intelligence, in a 
round-about way, of Mabel in her quiet home, 
patiently performing her duty to her family and 
friends. 


“ She seems cheerful,” were the words I some 
times heard; “‘ but it is evident her sister’s death 
wears on her.” I knew what wore deeper, but I 
drove the thought and the reproach it brought 
from me, and took care that no such information 
should come to my husband’s knowledge. This 
desire grew to be an anxiety with me I grew in- 
genious in my methods of occupying his attention 





most exclusively, without any appearance of self- 
ish monopoly. 

During the next year he seemed to love me none 
the less, but grew abstracted, at times almost sad. 
He always seemed grateful for my presence then, 
and when I found him thus generally succeeded 
in dispelling the slight gloom that had settled 
upon his spirits. I carefully avoided all question- 
ing, lest they might lead to the agitation of feel- 
ings he was hardly conscious of, and which I 
would not permit to assume a tangible shape in 
my own mind. My watchfulness did not suffice. 
These moods became more frequent; and he would 
sometimes wander off now, as if he was indulging 
in painful reflections, that he did not wish me to 
witness. Was my spell upon him broken? The 
thought stirred me wildly, and I watched him, 
feeling that I would rather have him die than it 
should come to that. I found him one day in 
mamuina’s room, before that picture of hers, with 
a face like one in prayer. Oh, that I could fathom 
the mystery of that picture and the power it had 
over him. I stole away unobserved, and found 
that he went there often thus. I must have been 
maniacal, they say they are so cunning, for I left 
no manner of device unused by which I might 
ascertain this thing I was so anxious to discover, 
without direct inquiry. I would not say, ‘ Will you 
tell me why you seem unhappy?” I would not 
ask, “‘ Do you love me less, or is my power to give 
you joy withdrawn?” This wou'd imply then I 
half feared my own sufficiency. It would lead on 
to deeper inquiry, and then there might spring up 
causes for jealousy, and I, like other jealous 
women, might use weapons which would wound 
only myself. Did I not half divine the thing I 
sought, when I lay awake, listening by his side 
for some word or clue to escape him, in his rest- 
less dreams? And yet, what would I have done 
if there had, and it had been her name? 

About this time a little babe came to us. A 
beautiful blue-eyed girl. Strange, they should 
have been blue, when her papa’s and mine were so 
dark! How Gerald loved her. No more musings, 
no more moments of stolen sadness now. His 
whole interest was centred in that one little round 
face. He would sit for hours over her, watching 
her sleeping face with an earnestness that grew 
annoying to me. Sometimes there was the same 
pleading, self-reproachful expression jin his gaze 
that I had seen when he stood before mamma, 
especially as she grew older and began to recog- 
nise him, and show pleasure at his approach. I 
had been weak and feeble since the birth of my 
child, and this mystery growing deeper and more 
painful wore sensibly on my nerves. Gerald’s care 
and attention was increasing, but I grew strangely 
restless. I came to dislike the presence of the 
child, and I longed to tear down that hateful pic- 
ture of mamma. In sucha mood I went to her 
boudoir one day, and sat studying the lineaments 
I had so often and vainly studied. twas in the 
middle of the afternoon, and the full light of the 
western sky shone on the picture. Gerald came in, 
leading his child, who was just learning to walk. 
He guided her little tottering feet carefully along, 
until she reached out her hands and caught the 
folds of my dress and stood at my knee. She raised 
her beautiful face expectantly to mine. The lips 
were parted in a loving smile, and the eyes, the 
more than earthly eyes, ch, how they searched 
me. I paused to gaze longer, and she raised her 
hands coaxingly, while that look, that childish 
appealing look of Mabel Grey’s shone out, as clear 
to me now as the noonday. I turned to the pic- 
ture, and, yes, yes, it was the same. Oh, what a 
whirlwind went round me! I struck my child from 
me, I sprang upon a sofa, and tearing down the 
portrait, trampled it under my feet; and then I 
fell down, weak, and helpless and hopeless. What 
was it now, that Gerald hung over my pillow 
and wept, and wondered while raved? What 
were all his soothing words and tender caresses, 
when his heart had been going back to Mabel Grey. 
What a vengeance is upon me. What a condem- 
nation stares at me, from my baby’s face, from 
mamma’s brown eyes, that I tried to stamp and 
grind beneath my feet. Gerald pities me, Mabel, 
pities me while I rave, but he does not know how 
I hold the secret and read his heart. I am mad- 
They show it in their looks, but they know not 
why? They do not know it is because you are to 
be avenged. Because, your innocence cries out, 
and your wrongs are calling for redress. And 
will hug the secret and carry it hence where I am 


heart, and they will hear it, when my proud old 
will gives way, and I cannot hush my madness, 
and keep down these cries that rend my spirit. 
Let me keep it with me tillI die—till papa comes 
to me on the other shore, and then I do not care. 
Yes, I am dying, Mabel Grey, and oh, how he’ll 
mourn me. But you, you will be his comforter, 
and she will love you, too, my own babe will, and 
call you what she has never called me, “mamma.” 
And the world will say how like you she is, when 
I am where—where, Mabel Grey? 





Leonora Grart’s words were prophetic—She lived 
only a few months, most of the time a maniac— 
During some of her busier moments she called for 
writing materials, and as it was unsafe to refuse 
her anything, she was permitted to do as she desired ; 
at such times the foregoing sketch was written, and 
although she seemed weak and exhausted after the 
exertion, she raved less, and her physician thought 
that, upon the whole, there was less exhaustion of 

than there would have been otherwise. 

It was only at such times that she permitted her 
child to be brought into her presence; even then 
it was observed that, amid all her caresses, her eyes 
were averted from the little one. 

After her death, her husband mourned her long 
and sincerely, but true to her dying words Mabel 
Grey became eventually his comforter. True to 
the character her successful rival gave her, she 
forgot and forgave all, and became a tender mother 





going, I must write it here, for it burns in my |’ 





to the child she left behind, and a devoted wife to 
him who wronged her so deeply in her youth; with 
the exeeption of a few who know the circumstances, 
no one dreams but the child is Mabel’s own, the 
resemblance is so strongly marked. Leonora’s 
large fortune, including the villa, which has never 
been occupied since her death, is reserved strictly 
for the child, and carefully attended to as during 
her life. 

Strangers frequently note the resemblance 
between the defaced portrait in the lady’s boudoir 
at the villa and the young child, and wonder greatly 
so delightful a residence should be so seldom 
Visited by its possessors. 

Two hearts and the vault in the southern slope 
bear the secret. 








THE REVIEW. 
BY C. G. ROSENBERG. 


Come to me, boys! I still am weak— 
Too weak to tread as I have trod 
On freedom’s blood-red harvest field, 
Reaping it to the will of God. 
_ But I have something I would say, 
_ Words I would have the children hear, 
Who love my grandsire’s memory, 
_ And hold his blood-bought freedom dear. 


Ye wish to draw the soldier’s sword, 
And battle for that flag of old 
He bore on Bunker’s glorious hill, 
Our country’s striped and starry fold. 
That flag, this arm, when once more strong, 
Should bear in any field on earth, 
For that grand Union in whose bounds 
I woke me to a freeman’s birth. 


Upon Antietam’s field our foes— 
Brothers in birth, in blood, in speech— 
Fought us with all the bitter hate 
That lying-hearted traitors teach. 
And when they broke mine eyes rained tears 
To see so many on that plain— 
Brave lives crushed out in silence drear, 
Or left to writhe in death’s fierce pain. 


Mothers, like her whose love has borne 
In her fond arms each infant form 
She bore me, cradled the glad babes 
In their embraces soft and warm; 
Fathers, like me, have watched each boy 
Bud on those bosoms, and expand 
‘Through youth to manhood’s lusty growth, 
Guided by their controlling hand. 


And yet—God save the Union! Ay! 
And He will save it. These must bleed— 
Mothers must weep them—old men mourn 
Their children—kites and buzzards feed. 
I, too, will once more draw the sword 
For that great life my fathers won— 
The Union, earned by Freedom’s toil, 
And handed down from sire to son. 


But, to your knees, my boys and pray, 
This fratricidal strife may be 

The last which smites the land our God 
Best blessed when He first made it free. 

Pray, with your mother, that no need 
Compels such service on your souls, 

To Him whose will shapes trial out, 
And for man’s good this life controls. 


So shall I feel a grander faith 
Kindling mine heart, when I again 
Gird on my sword for that foul strife 
Where blood-kin only are the slain. 
So shall I feel, when God grants peace, 
His will give me assurance, time 
Shall never more on this—our soil— 
Repeat rebellion’s crimson crime. 


So shall I go forth to my task, 
Believing He will end it when, 

In His good time, he thinks it best 
To calm the fiery souls of men; 

And when I strike, upon my sense 
The greatness of the faith shall rise, 

That what I do He wills, and thus 
His Will red battle sanctifies. 





Marking the Boundary. 

My friend Binks was a clever fellow, good- 
hearted and amiable when you once knew him, but 
slightly disposed to be airish when you did not. 
Binks was an Alabamian, and like most gentlemen 
coming from what are now the self-elected Con- 
federate States of America, 
and to consider his own little spot of ground the 
very salt of the earth. He was absorbed in his be- 
lief that ‘‘ Old Alabama” was just the greatest place 
to come from on the face of the earth. On the 
strength of this belief Binks was proud, though 
his pocket did not keep pace with his pride. He 
was studying medicine, running his two courses, 
acco to law, in the New Work University 
Medical School, and doing up his boarding at a 
respectable widow establishment in Bleecker street, 
where for part of the season he had occupied a 
room by himself, saddled with the proviso that 
should another boarder offer, it was understood that 
he was to share Binks’s room and occupy bed 
No. 2. 

Binks had began to persuade himself that no 
room-mate was to come between the wind and his 
nobility, when one day the fabric was shattered by 
his landlady announcing that she had accepted “a 
gentleman from Kentucky,” who would that after- 
noon take up his quarters as a sharer of Binks’s 


dispased to bombast, 





hospitality. Binks had nothing to say, though not 
in an especial good humor at the announcement, 
and thet afternoon staid at home to get an early 
sight at the new comer, and “ set things right,” as 
he expr ssed it. 

The gentleman from Kentucky” made his ap- 
pearance, six foot in length, lank and long-armed, 
staring wildly about, and entirely overlooking 
Binks, who glared at him from his seat by the 
window. Kentuck strode about the room, unpacked 
his trunk, threw everything helter-skelter, whistled 
and acted pretty much as he pleased and as though 
he was alene. Binks stood it all easily enough, 
although boiling with indignation, until at last 
Kentuck made a dash for the window where he 
sat, hoisted the sash and spat deliberately into the 
street. This was too much for Binks. He sprang 
from his chair as though accelerated by a pin, and 
planted himiself in front of Kentuck, with : 

“See here, mister; as we two have got to occupy 
this room together, there may as well be an amica- 
ble understanding between us at once. It may 
save quarrels.” 

“Wal!” drawled Kentuck; “guess we may’s 
well.” 

“ Now, then,” pursued Binks, “ there’s two beds 
in this room, two washstands, two tables and four 
chairs; we'll divide them equally. You may take 
that set and that side, and I this. Do what you 
please on your own side, you're master there; and 
T’ll do the same on mine: but don’t you offer to put 
you foot on my premises, and I shan’t interfere on 
your side. Is’t a bargain ?” 

“Ya-a-s,” drawled Kentuck, with just the least 
little twinkle of the eye. ‘“Sartin!” 

“Then I shall draw a line just here,” said Binks, 
suiting the action to the word, and drawing a chalk 
line, dividing the room equally, “and let neither of 
us cross it.” 

“Done!” said Kentuck, watching the process 
with evident satisfaction, and ending the ceremony 
by insisting upon shaking hands with Binks across 
the line to bind the bargain. 

Binks having settled this point to his entire satis- 
faction, comm d his toilet, getting himself up 
most elaborately, while Kentuck stretched himself 
full length upon his bed and watched him from the 
corner of his eye. 

By-and-bye Binks was ready for the street, and 
with hands in his pockets, whistling, he sallied to- 
ward the door. As quick as lightning Kentuck 
was on his feet and confronting him at the line 
with snapping eyes. 

“No, you don’t, stranger! You made the bargain 
yourself, and, by Jehoshaphat, ye got to keep it.” 

“What the devil do you mean, man? How do 
you suppose I’m to get out of the room if I don’t 
go this way?” said Binks, a little scared by the 
earnestness of Kentuck. 

“ That’s your bizness, squire. It’s my bizness to 
see that you don’t cross thatere line; an’ by ginger 
you ain’t agoin’ to while I kin help it.” 

“Why there’s no other way to get out of the 
room,” expostulated Binks. 

** There’s the winder, squire.” 

‘The window! Why, it’s three storeys from the 
street.” 

‘“* That ain’t my fault, ye see; I didn’t build the 
house. Ye had oughter kept the right o’ way when 
ye made yer bargain.” 

Kentuck was too much for Binks, and Binks saw 
itinamoment. Like a defeated rooster, he crawled 
back to his chair to consider the matter, while Ken- 
tuck returned to his pest on the bed. From these 
points they surveyed each other for a quarter of an 
hour without a word spoken, and then Binks de- 
liberately rose from his chair, took his blacking- 
brush, and, in the humble position of a scrubber, 
obliterated every vestige of the boundary-line. 
This done, with a face beaming with smiles, he 
advanced straight to Kentuck’s bed and grasped his 
hand in an agony of admiration. Not a word was 
spoken, but the war was done, and from that time 
forth Binks and Kentuck were sworn friends, and 
to this day the matter of the boundary line would 
never have been known, but that one evening, 
Binks, in an excess of admiration for Kentuck, 
baeked with one or two hot drinks, told it himself. 





JUST THE DIFFERENCE. 


Tue lively London letter-writer of the 
N. Y. Times says, that a General never should, in 
battle, depend upon or even take into action men 
whoed time is nearly out. An anecdote recorded by 
Prior is apropos to this. A common soldier in the 
Duke of Marlborough’s army had particularly dis- 
ti shed Mrapelt te his gallentry in verpateartn 
to several forlorn hopes, which he had done wi 
. On one occasion he had, as it were, 
surpassed himself, and was presented with a Capiaiu’s 
commission by the great Duke himself. A few days 
aiterwards he was asked by the Duke to lead another 





forlorn h To the Duke’s astonishment the officer 
firmly di ed. When asked for an explanation for 
such unusual cond he coolly replied: “‘ The other 


day, a Duke, I was only a common soldier, 
and didn’t care a snap for my life, but I am now a per- 
son of some importance, and value myself accord- 
ingly.” The great warrior laughed, and said: “ Well, 
you’ve done your share of t work; Ill select 


another.” 





True Dienity.—A mason from Balmoral 
was examined in thejury court. The ee judge, 
Lord Deas, spoke rather sharply to the man, who re- 

lied, “‘ Just allow me to take time; I’m not accus- 


to sic acompany.” On his leaving the box, he 
said to the by » “The Queen has been in my 
hut, “and 6 # pleasantly, and draws the bairns’ 


y 
oe would far rather speak to the Queen tuan 
yon man wi’ the big wig.” = 


One would have thought, since the war 
has carried off 80 many of our young men, that ladies, 
even of the venerable age of 25, need not have gone 
a begging fora lord master. This advertisement 
in the New York Tribune secms, however, to contra- 
dict our theory : , 
ANTED. a HUSBAND.—A Lady, 25 years of 

age, tall and slim, fair complexion, dark hair 
and eyes, would like to marry a rich man, from 50 to 
75 years ofage. Would likea pleasant, cheerfal man, 
without any brance. None under 50 need answer 
this. Direct to Mrs, H. G, Cosy, Cleveland, Ohio, 





for three weeks. 
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JOHNNY GALE. 
BY SIDNEY DYER. 


THERE was a lad in Hoosier land, 
His neighbors called him Johnny Gale, 
Who fell in love with Nelly Bland, 
And thereby hangs a woful tale; 
For when he spoke of Cupid’s dart, 
And sighed as lovers ought to, 
Fair Nelly vowed she’d break his heart, 
She would, and—nothing shorter! 


Poor Johnny sighed, and told his grief, 
But careless Nelly never hears, 
Although he showed his handkerchief 
Wet through and through with briny 
tears. 
‘* Oh, Nelly, do not be my death, 
You know you hadn't oughter.” 
‘* What harm to stop your silly breath? 
I will, and—nothing shorter !” 


But when John started for the creek, 
Declaring his intent to drown, 
Poor Nelly’s heart beat very quick, 
A gentle smile replaced the frown; 
‘Oh, John, come back,” she, blushing, said, 
**T love you—kinder—sorter; 
And if you have a mind to wed, 
I—won’t do—nothing shorter !’’ 


ELEANOR’S VICTORY. 


BY MISS M. E. BRADDON, 


AUTHOR OF “ AURORA FLOYD,” “ LADY AUDLEY’S 
SECRET,” “LADY LISLE,” “JOHN 
MARCHMONT’S LEGACY,” BETO. 


—=——_ 











CHAPTER XXI.—-ON THE TRACK. 


Tue little pony-carriage drove on to the station; 
and Eleanor, like some traveller in a dream, saw 
the castle walls and turrets, the busy street and 
hurrying people spin past her eyes, and melt into 
confusion. She did not know how she entered the 
railway station, or how she came to be walking 
quietly up and down the platform with Mrs. Darrell. 
There was g choking sensation in her dry throat, a 
blinding mist before her eyes, and a confusion that 
was almost terrible to bear in her brain. She 
wanted to get away; anywhere, so long as it 
was away from all the world. In the meantime, 
she walked up and down the platform with Launce- 
lot Darrell’s mother by her side. 

“T am mad,” she thought. 
eannot be so.” 

Again and again in the course of Eleanor Vane’s 
brief association with the widow’s son, something, 
some fancy, some shadowy recollection, vague and 
impalpable as the faintest clouds in the summer 
sky above Hazlewood, had flashed across her mind, 
only to be blotted away before she could even try to 
define or understand it. But now these passing 
fancies all culminated into one conviction ; Launce- 

Jot Darrell was the man whom she had seen loung- 
ing on the kerbstone of the Boulevard on the night 
of her last parting with her father. 

In vain she reasoned with herself that she had 
no justifiable grounds for this conviction—the con- 
viction remained, nevertheless. The only founda- 
tion for her belief that Launcelot Darrell, from 
amongst all other men, was the one man whom 
she sought to pursue, was a resemblance in his 
attitude as he stood lounging in the Windsor 
street to the attitude of the young man on the 
Boulevard. Surely this was the slightest, the 
weakest foundation on which belief ever rested. 
Eleanor Vane could acknowledge this; but sbe 
could not lesson the force of that belief. At the 
very moment when the memory of her father and 
her father’s death had been furthest from her 
thoughts, this sudden conviction, rapid and forcible 
as inspiration, had flashed upon her. 

The matter was beyond reason, beyond argu- 
ment. 

The young man loitering listlessly upon the 
kerbstone of the Windsor street was the man who 
had loitered on the Boulevard, waiting, sulkily 
enough, while his companion tempted George Vane 
to his destruction. 

It seemed as if the girl’s memory, suddenly en- 
dowed with a new and subtle power, took her back 
to that August night in the year ’53, and placed 
her once more face to face with her father’s enemy. 
Once more the dark, restless eyes, the pale, cower- 
ing face, and moustached lip, overshadowed by the 
slouched hat, flashed upon her for a moment, be- 
fore the sulky stranger turned away to keep moody 
silence throughout his companion’s babble. And 
with that memory of the past was interlinked the 
face and figure of Launcelot Darrell; so closely, 
that de what she would, Eleanor Vane could not 
disassociate the two images. 

And she had suffered this man, of all other men, 
to tell her that he loved her; she had taken a 
romantic pleasure in his devotion; day after day, 
and hour after hour, she had been his companion ; 
sharing his enjoyments, sympathising with his 
pursuits, admiring and believing him. This day, 
this very day, he had held her hand, he had looked 
in her face, and the words she had spoken to 
Richard Thornton had proved only a vain boast 
after all. No instinet in her own heart had re- 
vealed to her the presence of her father’s murderer. 

Mrs. Darrell looked furtively every now and then 
at the girl’s face. The iron rigidity of that face 
almost startled the widow. Was it the expression 
of terrible grief restrained by a superhuman effort 
of will? 

“ Does this girl love my son, I wonder?” the 
widow thought; and then the answer prompted by 
a mother’s pride came quickly after the question. 
* Yes, how could she do otherwise than love him? 


“IT am mad. It 


How could any woman on earth be indifferent to 
my boy ?” 

Something, almost akin te pity stirred faiutly in 
the heart, which was so cold to every creature upon 
earth, except this spoiled afd prodigal son; and 
Mrs. Darrell did her best to eomfort the banished 
girl. 

“T am afraid you are ill, my dear Miss Vincent,” 
the widow said. “The excitement of this sudden 
departure has been too much for you. Pray, my 
dear, do not think that I submit to this necessity 
without very great regret. You have given me 
perfect satisfaction in everything you have done 
ever since yeu entered my house. No praises I 
can bestow upon you in recommending you toa 
new home will go beyond the truth. Forgive me, 
forgive me, my poor child; I know I must seem 
very cruel; but I love my son sodearly—I love him 
so dearly !” 

There was real feeling in the tone in which these 
words were spoken; but the widow’s voice sounded 
far away to Eleanor Vane, and the words had no 
meaning. The girl turned her stony face towards 
the speaker and made a fecble effort tu understand 
wht was said to her; but all power ef comprehen- 
sion seemed lost in the bewilaerment of her brain. 

“IT want to get back to London,” she said. “I 
want to get away from this place. Will it be long 
before the train starts, Mrs. Darrell ?” 

“Not five minutes. I have put up your money 
in this envelope, my dear, a quarter's 
quarter began in June, you know, and I have paid 
you up to September. I have paid for your ticket, 
also, in order that your money might not be broken 
into by that expense. Your luggage will be sent to 
you to-morrow. You will get a cab at the station, 
my dear. Your friends will be very much surprised 
to see you, no doubt.” 

‘“* My friends!” repeated Eleanor, in an absent 
tone. 

“Yes, the good music-mistress and her son. I 
have your address, Miss Vincent, and you may 
rely on hearing from me in a few days. I shall 
take care that you suffer no inconvenience from 
this sudden change in all our plans. Good-bye, 
and God bless you, my dear!’ 

Eleanor had taken her seat in the carriage by 
this time, and the train was about to move. Mrs. 
Darrell held out her hand, but the girl drew away 
from her with a sudden movement of terror. 

“Oh, please do not shake hands with me!” she 
cried. “I am very, very unhappy.” 

The train moved away before the widow could 
reply to this strange speech, and the last thing that 
Eleanor saw was the pale face of Launcelot Darrell’s 
mother turned towards her with a look of surprise. 

“ Poor child,” thought Mrs. Darrell, as she walked 
slowly back to the station-door, before which her 
pony-carriage waited. ‘‘ She feels this very much, 
but she has acted nobly.” 

The widow sighed as she remembered that the 
worst part of the struggle was yet tocome. She 
would have her son’s indignation to encounter and 


to endure; not the stormy passion of a strong man | PT® 


unfairly separated from the woman he loves, but 
the fretful irritation of a spoiled child who has 
been robbed of a favorite toy. 

It was nearly dark when Eleanor Vane reached 
the Pilasters. She paid and dismissed the cab in 
Dudley street, and made her way on foot under 
the familiar archway, and into the Colonnade, where 
the same children seemed to be playing the same 
games in the dusky light, the same horses peering 
from the stable-doors, the same cabmen drinking 
at the old-fashioned public-house at the corner. 

The signora was giving a singing-lesson to a 
stolid young person with a fat face and freckles, 
who was being prepared for the lyric drama, and 
wished to- appear at one of the opera-houses as 
Norma, after a dozen lessonsor so. Eliza Picirillo 
was trying her hardest to simplify a difficult passage 
for this embryo Grisi’s comprehension, when 
Eleanor Vane opened the door of the little sitting- 
room and appeared on the threshold. 

It would have been natural to the girl to have 
rushed to the piano and flung herself into the arms 
of the signora at the risk of upsetting the stolid 
pupil; and there was something so very unnatural 
in her manner as she paused in the open doorway, 
something so wan and ghostlike in her appearance, 
that Eliza Picirillo rose in alarm from her music- 
stool and stared aghast at this unexpected visitor. 

“Eleanor!” she exclaimed. “ Eleanor!” 

“Yes, dear signora, it is I. I—I know I have 
come back very unexpectedly; I have a great deal 
to tell you by-and-bye. But I am tired to death. 
May I sit down, please, while you finish your 
lesson ?” 

“ May you sit down! My darling Nelly, is that 
the way you talk in your old home? My dear, 
dear child, do you think you can ever come so un- 
expectedly as to fail to find a welcome from Eliza 
Picirillo? Here, my dear, sit down, and make 
yourself as comfortable as you can until I’m able 
to attend to you. Excuse me, Miss Dobson, we'll 
get on with this duet directly.” 

The music-mistress wheeled forward an old easy- 
chair, her own favorite seat, and Eleanor dropped 
wearily into it. Signora Picirille removed the 
girl’s bonnet and tenderly smoothed her tumbled 
hair, murmuriog expressions of welcome and affec- 
tion, and whispering a promise that the lesson 
should be very soon finished. 

She went back to “‘ Norma” after seeing Eleanor 
comfortably ensconced in the armchair, and ham- 
mered away sturdily and conscientiously at the 
“ Deh, conte” duet, in which Miss Dodson gave a 
very mild interpretation of the Italian composer’s 
meaning, and sang about Pollio, her children and 
her wrongs as placidly as if she had been declaim- 
her wish to be a butterfly or any other sentiment 
common to English ballad-singers. 

But when Miss Dodson had finished singing, and 
had put on her bonnet and shawl, which operation 
eccupied a great deal of unnecessary time, and had 
rolled up her music and found her gloves, which 
had fallen off the piano and hidden themselves in 








an obscure and dusty corner of the room, and had 
further entered into a detailed and intricate ex- 
planation of her engagements and domestic cir- 
cumstances, before making an appointment for the 
next lesson, and had been finally hustled out of the 
room and lighted down the stairs, and fully in- 
structed as to the nearest way from the Pilasters 
to Camden Town, Eliza Picirillo was able to give 
her full attention to the pale-faced girl who had 
returned so suddenly to her old shelter. The 
music-mistress was almost frightened at the ex- 
pression of E] Vane’s face. She remembered 
only too well having seen that look before, upon 
the September night in Paris, when the girl of 
fifteen had sworn to be revenged upon her father’s 
enemies. 

“Nelly, my darling,” she said, seating herself 
beside Eleanor’s chair, “ how js it that you come 
home so suddenly? Nothing could be greater hap- 
piness than to have you back, my dear; but I know 
that something has happened—I can see it in your 
face, Nelly. Tell me, my dear, what is it?” 

“It is nothing to be sorry about, dear signora; I 
have come away because—because Mrs, Darrell 
wished it. Her son—her only son has come home 
from India, and she wants him to marry a rich 

and—and——” 





woman, 

* And he has fallen in love with you, eh, Nelly ?” 
asked the signora. ‘Well, I’m not surprised to 
hear that, my dear; and you are honorable enough 
to beat a retreat and leave the young man free to 
make @ mercenary marriage at his mother’s bidding. 
Dear, dear, what strange things people are ready to 
do for money now-a-days. I’m sure you've acted 
very wisely, my darling; so cheer up, and let me 
see the bright smile that we’ve been accustomed to. 
There’s nothing in all this to make you look so 
pale, Nelly.” 

“Do I look pale ?” , 

“Yes; as pale as a ghost weary with a long 
night’s wandering. Nelly dear,” said the signora, 
very gently, ‘you weren’t in love with this young 
man; you didn’t return his affection, did you ?” 

“In love with him!” cried Eleanor Vane, with 
a shudder, ‘‘oh! no, no.” 

“*And yet you seem sorry at having left Hazle- 
wood.” 


“T am sorry—I—I had mahy reasons for wishing 
to stay there.” 

“You were attached to your companion, Miss 
Mason ?” 

“Yes, I was very much attached to her,” an- 

swered Eleanor ; “ don’t ask me any more questions 
to-night, dear signora. I’m tired out with my jour- 
ney and the excitement of—all—that has happened 
to-day. I will explain things more fully to-morrow ; 
I am glad to come back to you—very, very glad to 
see you once more, dearest friend; but I had a 
strong reason for wishing to stay at Hazlewood—I 
have a powerful motive for wanting to go back 
there, if I could go back—which I fear I never can.” 
The girl stopped abruptly, as if absorbed in her own 
thoughts, and almost unconscious of her friend’s 
sence. 
“ Well, well, my dear, I won’t question you any 
further,” Eliza Picirillo said, soothingly. ‘Good- 
ness knows, my dear, I am glad enough to have 
you with me, without worrying you about the why 
and the wherefore. But I must go and try and get 
your little room ready again for you, or perhaps, 
as it’s late, you’d better sleep with me to-night.” 

“‘ If you please, dear signora.” 

The music-mistress hurried away to make some 
preparations in the bedchamber adjoining the 
little sitting-room, and Eleanor Vane sat staring 
at the guttering tallow candles on the table before 
her, lost in the tumult and confusion of thoughts 
which as yet took no distinct form in her brain. 

At the very moment at which she had set a bar- 
rier between herself and Hazlewood, that might 
prevent her ever crossing the threshold of its gates, 
she had made a discovery which rendered that re- 
tired country dwelling-house the one spot upon 
earth to which she had need to have free access. 

“I fancied that I was going away from my re- 
venge when I left London to go into Berkshire,” 
she thought, ‘‘now I leave my revenge behind me 
at Hazlewood. And yet how can it be as I think? 
How can it be so? Launcelot Darrell went to India 
a year before my father died. Can it be only a 
likeness after all—an accidental likeness between 
that man and Mrs. Darrell’s son ?” 

She sat thinking of these things—reasoning with 
herself upon the utter improbability of the identity 
of the two men, yet yielding again and again to 
that conviction which had forced itself upon her, 
sudden and irresistible, in the Windsor street— 
while the signora bustled about between the two 
rooms, stopping to cast a stolen glance now and 
then at Eleanor Vane’s thoughtful face. 

Mr. Richard Thornton came in by-and-bye. The 
Phenix was closed as to dramatic performances 
but the scene-painter’s work never stopped. The 
young man gave utterance to a cry of delight as 
he saw the figure sitting in bis aunt’s easy chair. 

“Nell!” he exclaimed, “has the world come to 
an end, and have you dropped into your proper po- 
sition in the general smash! Eleanor, how glad I 
am to see you.” 

He held out both his hands. Miss Vane rose 
and mechanically put her white fingers in the 
weather-beaten looking palms held out to receive 
them. 

In that moment the scene-painter saw that some- 
thing had happened. 

“What's the matter, Nell ?” he cxied, eagerly. 

“Hush, Dick,” said the girl, in a whisper. “I 
don’t want the signora to know.” 

“You don’t want the signora to know what ?” 

“T have found that man.” 

“ What man ?” 

“The man who caused my father’s death |” 





CHAPTER XXII.—IN THE SHIPBROKER’S OFFICE. 

ELEANOR VANE employed the morning after her 
arrival at the Pilasters in writing to Laura Mason. 
She would have written a long letter if she could, 





for she knew what grief her sudden departure must 
have caused her childish and confiding companion ; 
but she could not write of anything except the one 
thought that absorbed her whole brain, leaving her 
for the common business of life a purposeless and 
powerless creature. The explanation which she 
gave of her sudden departure was lame and labored ; 
her expressions and regard were trite and meaning- 
less. It was only when she came to that subject 
which was the real purpose of her letter; it was 
only when she came to write of Launcelot Darrell 
that there was any vigor or reality in her words. 

“I have a favor to ask you, dear Laura,” she 
wrote, ‘‘and I must beg’ you to use your best dis- 
cretion in granting it. I want you to find out for 
me the date of Mr. Darrell’s departure for Calcutta, 
and the name of the vessel in which he sailed. Do 
this, Laura, and you will be serving me; perhaps 

him also.” 

‘If I find that he really was in India at the date 
of my father’s death,” Eleanor thought, “I must 
cease to suspect him.” 

Later in the day Miss Vane went out with Rich- 
ard into the streets and squares in which all their 
secret conferences had taken place. She told the 
scene-painter very simply and briefly of what had 
happened, and poor Dick listened to her story with 
a tender respect, as he would have listened to any- 
thing frem her. But he shook his head with a sad 
smile when she had finished. 

“What do you think now, Richard?” she 


“TI think that you are the dupe of a foolish fancy, 
Nelly,” the young man answered. ‘You are de- 
ceived by some chance resemblance between this 
Mr. Darrell and the man you saw upon the Boule- 
vard. Any dark pale-faced man lounging moodily 
ona kerbstone would have reminded you of the figure 
which is so interwoven with the memories of that 
mournful time in Paris. Forget it, Nelly, my dear; 
forget that dark chapter in the history of your girl- 
hood. Your father’s rest will be none the sweeter 
because the brightness ef your youth is blighted by 
these bitter memories. Do your duty, Eleanor, in 
the state to which you are called. Yoa are not 
called upon to sacrifice the fairest years of your 
life to a Quixotic scheme of vengeance.” 

“ Quixotic!” cried Eleanor, reproachfully, ‘‘ you 
would not speak like this, Richard, if your father 
had suffered as my father suffered through the 
villainy of a gambler and cheat. It is no use talk- 
ing to me, Dick,” she added, resolutely, “if this 
conviction which I eannot get out of my mind is a 
false one, its falsehood must be proved; if it is 
true—why then it will seem to me as if Providence 
had flung this man across my pathway, and that I 
am appointed to bring punishment upon him fcr 
his wickedness.” 

“Perhaps, Eleanor; but this Mr. Darrell is not 
the man.” 

“ How do you know he is not ?” 

“ Because, according to your own account, Laun- 
celot was in India in the year ’53.” 

“Yes, they say that he was there.” 

“Have you any reason to doubt the fact ?” asked 
Richard. 

“Yes,” answered Eleanor, ‘‘ when Mr. Darrell 
first returned to Hazlewood, Laura Mason was very 
anxious to hear all about what she called his ‘ ad- 
ventures’ in India. She asked him a great many 
questions, and I remember—I cannet tell you, Dick, 
how carelessly I listened at the time, though every 
word comes back to-me-now as vividly as if I had 
been a prisoner on trial for my life, listening 
breathlessly to the evidence of the witnesses against 
me—I remember now how obstinately Launcelot 
Darrell avoided all Laura’s questions, telling her at 
last, almost rudely, to change the subject. The 
next day Mr. Monckton came to us, and he talked 
about India, and Mr. Darrell again avoided the 
question in the same sullen, disagreeable manner, 
You may think me weak and foolish, Richard, and 
I dare say I am so, but Mr. Monckton is a very 
cleverman. He could not be easily deceived.” 

“ But what of him ?” 

“He said, ‘ Launcelot Darrell has a secret, and 
that secret is connected with his Indian éxperien- 
ces.’ I thought very little of this at the time, Dick ; 
but I think I understand it now.” 

‘Indeed, and the young man’s seeret— ?” 

‘Ts that he never went to India.” 

“ Eleanor!” 

Yes, Richard, I think and believe this, and you 
must help me to find out whether I am right or 
wrong.” 

The. scene-painter sighed. He had hoped that 
his beautiful adopted sister had long since aban- 
doned or forgotten her Utopian scheme of ven- 
geance, in the congenial society of a gay-hearted 
girl of her own age; and, behold, here she was, 
vindictive, resolute, as upon that Sunday evening, 
a year and a half ago, on which they had walked 
together in those dingy Lundon streets. 

Eleanor Vane interrupted her companion’s sigh. 

‘Remember your promise, Richard,” she said. 
*- You promised to serve me, and you must do so— 
you will do so, won’t you, Dick ?” 

The avenging fury had transformed herself into 
a siren as she spoke, and looked archly up at her 
companion’s face, with her head on one side, and a 
soft light in her gray eyes. 

“You won’t refuse to serve me, will you, Rich- 
ard ?” 

“Refuse,” cried the young man. “Oh, Nelly, 
Nelly, you know very well there is nothing in the 
world I could refuse you.” 

Miss Vane accepted this assurance with great 
composure. She had never been able to disassoci- 
ate Richard Thornton with those early days in 
which she had accompanied him to Covent Garden 
to buy mulberry leaves for His silkworms, and 
learned to play ‘‘God save the Queen” upon the 
young musician’s violin. Nothing was further from 
her thoughts than the idea that poor Dick’s feelings 
could have undergone any change since those 
childish days in the King’s Road, Chelsea. 

The letter which Eleanor so feverishly awaited 
from Laura Mason came by return of post. The 
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young lady’s epistle was very long, and rather 
rambling in its nature. Three sheets of notepaper 
were covered with Miss "Mason’s lamentations for 
her friend’s absence, reproachful complainings 
against her friend's cruclty, and repeated entreaties 
that Eleanor would come back to Hazlewood. 

George Vane’s daughter did not linger over this 
feminine missive. A few days ago she would have 
been touched by Laura’s innocent expressions of 
regard; now her eyes hurried along the lines, 
taking little note of all those simple words of affec- 
tion and regret, and looking greedily forward to 
that one only passage ia the letter which was likely 
to have any interest for her. 

This passage did not occur until Eleanor had 
reached the very last of the twelve pages which 
Miss Mason had covered with flowing Italian 
characters, whose symmetry was here and there 
disfigured by sundry blots and erasures. But as 
her eyes rested upon the last page, Eleanor Vane’s 
hand tightened upon the paper in her grasp, and 
the hot blood rushed redly to her earnest face. 

“And I have found out all you want to know, 
dear Nell,” wrote Miss Mason, “though I am 
puzzled out of my wits to know why you should 
want to know it—when I did exercises in com- 
position at Bayswater, they wouldn’t let me put 
two ‘knows’ so near together; but you won’t 
mind it, will you, dear? Well, darling, I’m not 
very clever at beating about the bush or finding 
out anything in a diplomatic way; so this afternoon 
at tea—I am writing to catch the evening post, 
and Bub is going to take my letter to the village 
for sixpence—I asked Launcelot Darrell, who was 
not drinking his tea, like a Christian, but lolling 
in the window smoking a cigar; he has been as 
sulky as a bear ever since you left—oh, Nelly, 
Nelly, he isn’t in love with you, is he ?—I should 
break my heart if I thought he was—I asked him, 
point blank, what year and what day he sailed for 
India. I suppose the question sounded rather 
impertinent, for he colored up scarlet all in a 
minute, and shrugged his shoulders in that dear 
disdainful way of his that always reminds me of 
Lara or the Corsair—L. and the C. were the 
same person, though, weren’t they—-and said, ‘I 
don’t keep a diary, Miss Mason, or I should be 
happy to afford you any information you may re- 
quire as to my antecedents. I thought I should 
have dropped through the floor, Nelly—the floor 
won’t let one drop through it, or else I’m sure I 
should—and I couldn’t have asked another ques- 
tion, even for your sake, dear; when, strange to 
say, Mrs. Darrell got me quite out of the difficulty. 
‘I am sorry you should answer Laura so very un- 
kindly, Launcelot,’ she said; ‘there is nothing 
strange in her question. I remember the date of 
your departure from your native country only too 
vividly. You left this house upon the 3d of Octo- 
ber, ’52, and you were to sail from Gravesend on 
the 4th, in the Princess Alice. I have reason to 
remember the date, for it seemed as if my uncle 
chose the very worst season of the year for sending 
you upon a long sea voyage. But he was prompted, 
no doubt, by my sisters. I ought to feel no anger 
against him, poor old man.’” 

Eleanor Vane glanced hurriedly at the conclud- 
ing words of the letter. Then, with the last sheet 
crumpled in her hand, she sat motionless and ab- 
sorbed, thinking over its contents. 

‘If Lautcelot Darrell sailed for India upon the 
4th of October, ’52, he is not likely to have been 
in Paris in 53. IfIcan only prove to myself that 
he did sail upon that date, I will try and believe 
that I have been deluded by some foolish fancy of 
my own. But why did his face flush scarlet when 
Laura questioned him about his voyage—why did 
he pretend to have forgotten the date ?” 

Eleanor waited impatiently for the arrival of her 
friend and counsellor, Richard Thornton. He- 
came in at about three o’clock in the afternoon, 
while his aunt was still absent amongst her out-of- 
door pupils, and flung himself, jaded and worn out, 
on the chintz-covered sofa. But, tired as he was, 
he aroused himself by an effort to listen to that 
portion of Laura Mason’s letter which related to 
Launcelot Darrell. 

“What do you think now, Dick?” Miss Vane 
asked, when she had finished reading. 

“ Pretty much what I thought before, Nell,” an- 
swered Mr. Thornton; * this young fellow’s objec- 
tion to talk of his Indian voyage is no proof that 
he never went upon that voyage. He may have 
half-a-dozen unpleasant recollections connected 
with that part of his life. I don’t particularly care 
about talking of the Phenix; but I never commit- 
ted a murder in the obscurity of the flies, or buried 
the body of my victim between the stage and the 
mezzanine floor. People have their secrets, Nell, 
and we have no right to pry into the small myste- 
ries which may lurk under a change of counte- 
nance or an impatient word.” 

Eleanor Vane took very little notice of the young 
man’s argument. 

“Can you find out if Launcelot Darrell sailed in 
the Princess Alice, Dick ?” she added. 

The scene-painter rubbed his chin reflectively. 

“T can try and find out, my dear,” he said, 
after a pause; “that’s open to anybody. The 
Princess Alice! She’s one of Ward’s ships, I 
think. Ifthe shipbrokers are inclined to be civil, 
they’ll perhaps help me; but I have no justifi- 
cation for bothering them upon the subject, and 
they may tell me to go about my business. If I 
could give them a good reason for my making such 
an inquiry, I might very likely find them wiiing to 
help me. But what can I tell them, except that a 
very beautiful young person with gray eyes and 
auburn hair has taken an absurd crotchet into her 
obstinate head, and that I, her faithful slave, am 
compelled to do their bidding ?” 

“Never mind what they say to you, Richard,” 
Miss Vane replied, authoritatively, “they must 
aaswer your question, if you only go on asking 
them long enough.” 

Mr. Thornton smiled. 
“ That’s the true feminine method of obtaixing 


information, isn’t it, Nell?” he said; however, I'll 
do my best, and if the shipbrukers are to be ‘ got 
at,’ as sporting gentlemen say, it shall go hard if I 
don’t get a list of the passengers who sailed in the 
Princess Alice.” 

“ Dear, dear Diek!” eried Eleanor, holding out 
her hends to her young champion. The young 
man sighed. Alas, he knew only too well that all 
this pretty friendliness was as far away from any 
latent tenderness or hidden emotion as the beld 
blusterous North from the splendid sunny South. 

“I wonder whether she knows what love is,” 
thought the scene-painter; “I wonder whether her 
heart has been touched ever so slightly by the fatal 
emotion. No; she is a bright virginal creature, all 
confidence and candor, and she has yet to learn the 
mysteries of life. I wish I could think less of her 
and fall in love with Miss Montalembert—her name 
is Plain Lambert, and she has added the Monta for 
the sake of euphony. I wish I could fall in love 
with Lizzie Lambert, popularly known as Elsie 
Montalembert, the soubrette at the Phenix. She 
is a good little girl, and earns a salary of four 
pounds a week. She’s fond of the signora, too, 
and we could leave the Pilasters and go into house- 
keeping upon our joint salaries.” 

Mr. Thornton’s fancies might have rambled on 
in this wise for some time, but he was abruptly 
aroused from his reverie by Eleanor Vane, who had 
been watching him rather impatiently. 

‘«¢ When are you going to the shipbroker’s, Dick ?” 
she asked. 

“When am I going ?” 

“Yes, you'll go at once, won’t you ?” 

“Eh! Well, my dear Nell, Cornhill’s a good 
step from here.” 

‘But you can take a cab,” cried the young lady. 
“‘T’ve plenty of money, Dick, and do you think I 
shall grudge it for such a purpose? Go at once 
Richard, dear, and take a cab.” 

She pulled a purse from her pocket and tried to 
force it into the young man’s hand, but he shook 
his head. 

“I’m afraid the shipbroker’s office would be 
closed, Nelly,” he said. ‘* We'd better wait till to- 
morrow morning.” 

But the young lady would not hear of this. She 
was sure the shipbroker’s office wouldn’t close so 
early, she said, with as much authority as if she 
had been intimately acquainted with the habits of 
shipbrokers, and she bustled Dick down stairs 
and out of the house before he well knew where he 
was. 

He returned in about an hour and a half, very 
tired and dusty, having preferred his independence 
and an omnibus to the cab offered by Eleaner. 

‘*It’s no use, Nelly,” he said despondently, as 
he threw off his hat, and ran his dirty fingers 
through the rumpled shock of dusty brcwn hair 
that had been blown about his face by the hot 
August wind, ‘the office was just closing, and I 
couldn’t get anything out of the clerks. I was 
never so cruelly snubbed in my life.’’ 

Miss Vane looked very much disappointed, and 
was silent for a minute or so. Then her face sud- 
denly brightened, and she patted Richard’s shoul- 
der with a gesture expressive of patronage and 
encouragement. 

“ Never mind, Dick,” she said, smilingly, ‘ you 
shall go again to-morrow morning, early, and I'll 
go with you. We'll see if these shipbroker’s clerks 
will snub me.” 

“Snub you!” cried Richard Thornton, in a rap- 
ture of admiration. ‘I think that, of all the 
members of the human family, paid officials are 
the most unpleasant and repulsive; but I don’t 
think there’s a clerk in Christendom who could 
snub you, Miss Vane.” 

Eleanor smiled. Perhaps for the first time in her 
life the young lady was guilty of a spice of that 
feminine sin called coquetry. Her boxes had ar- 
rived from Hazlewcod upon the previous evening. 
She was armed therefore with all those munitions 
of war without which a woman can scarcely com- 
mence a siege upon the fortress of man’s indiffer- 
ence. . 

She rose early the next morning—for she was too 
much absorbed in the one great purpose of her life 
to be able to sleep very long or very soundly—and 
arrayed herself for her visit to the shipbroker. 

She put on a bonnet of pale blue crape, which 
was to be the chief instrument in the siege—a 
feminine battering ram or Armstrong gun before 
which the stoutest wall must have crumbled—and 
smoothed her silken locks, her soft amber-dropping 
tresses, under this framework of diaphanous azure. 
Then she went into the little sitting-room where 
Mr. Richard Thornton was loitering over his 
breakfast, to try the effect of this piece of milli- 
ner’s artillery upon the unhappy young man. 

“Will the clerks snub me, Dick?” she asked 
archly. 

The scene-painter replied with his mouth full of 
egg and bread and butter, and was more enthusias- 
tic than intelligible. 

A four-wheel cab jolted Miss Vane and her 
companion to Cornhill, and the young lady 
contrived to make her way into the sanctum 
sanctorum of the shipbroker himself, in a manner 
which took Richard Thornton’s breath away from 
him, in the fervor of his admiration. Every 
barrier gave way before the blue bonnet and 
glister.ing auburn hair, the bright gray eyes and 
friendly smile. Poor Dick had approached the 
officials with that air of suppressed enmity and 
lurking hate with which the Englishman generally 
addresses his brother Englishman; but Eleanor’s 
friendliness and familiarity disarmed the stoniest 
of the clerks, and she was conducted to the ship- 
broker’s private room by an usher who bowed be- 
fore her as if she had been a queen. 

The young lady told her story very simply. She 
wished to ascertain if a gentleman called Launcelot 
Darrell had sailed in the Princess Alice on the 4th 
of October, ’52. 

This was all she said. Richard Thornton stood 








by, fingering difficult passages in his last everture 





on the brim of his hat, out of sheer perturbation of 
spirit, while he wondered at and admired Miss 
Vane’s placid assurance. 

“I shall be extremely obliged if you can give me 
this information,” she said in conclusion, “for a 
great deal depends upon my being able to ascer- 
tain the truth of this matter.” 

The shipbroker looked through his spectacles at 
the earnest face turned so trustingly towards his 
own. He was an old man, with granddaughters ” 
tall as Eleanor, but was nevertheless not utter'y 
dead to the influence of beautiful face. The au- 
burn hair and diaphanous bonnet made ® bright 
spot of color in the dinginess of his dusty office. 

“I should be very un t were I to refuse to 
serve a young lady,” the old man said politely. 
“ Jarvis,” he added, turning to the clerk who had 
conducted Eleanor to his apartment, “ do you 
think you could contrive to look up the list of pas- 
sengers in the Princess Alice, October 4,'52?" 

Mr. Jarvis, who had told Richard to go about his 
business upon the day before, said he had no doubt 
he could, and went away to perform this errand. 

Eleanor’s breath grew short and quick, and her 
color rose as she waited for the clerk’s return. 
Richard executed impossible passages 0D the brim 
of his hat. The shipbroker watched the girl’s face, 
and drew his own deductions from the flutter of 
agitation visible in that bright countenance. 

“Ah!” he thought, “a love affair, no doubt. 
Thie pretty girl in the blue bonnet has come here 
to look after a runaway sweetheart.” ; 

The clerk returned, carrying a ledger, with his 
thumb between two of the leaves. He opened the 
uninteresting-looking volume, and laid it on the 
table before his employer, pointing with his spare 
forefinger to one particular entry. 

“A berth was taken for a Mr. Launcelot Dar- 
rell, who was to share his cabin with a Mr. Thomas 
Halliday,” the shipbroker said, looking at the pas- 
sage to which the clerk pointed. | 

Eleanor’s face crimsoned. She had wronged the 
widow’s son then after all. 

“But the name was crossed out afterwards,” 
continued the old man, “and there’s another entry 
further down, dated October Sth. The ship sailed 
without Mr. Darrell.” 

The crimson flush faded out of Eleanor’s face 
and left it deadly pale. She tottered forwards 
a few paces towards the table, with her hand 
stretched out, as if she would have taken the book 
from the shipbroker and examined the entry for 
herself. But midway between the chair she had 
left and the table her strength faiied her, and she 
would have fallen if Richard Thornton had not 
dashed his hat upon the ground, and caught her 
sinking figure in his outstretched arms. 

“Dear me!” exclaimed the shipbroker ; “bless 
my soul: aglass of water, Jarvis; this is very sad, 
very sad, indeed. A runaway lover, I suppose, OF 
a brother, perhaps. These sort of things are al- 
ways happening. I assure you, if I had the gift 
that some of you young people have, I could write 
half a dozen romances out of the history of this 
office.” 

The clerk came back with the glass of water: it 
was rather a murky-looking fluid, but a few drops 
between Eleanor’s pale lips seemed to bring the 
life back to her. 

She lifted her head with the proud resolution of 
a queen, and looked at the compassionate ship- 
broker with a strange smile. She had heard the 
old man’s suppositions about lovers and brothers. 
How far away his simple fancy led him from the 
bitter truth. 

She held out her hand to him as she rose from 
her chair, erect and dauntless as a fair-haired Joan 
of Arc, ready to gird on the sword in defence of 
her king and country. 

“I thank you very much, sir,” she said, “for 
what you have done for me to-day. My father was 
an old man—as old, or older perhaps, than your- 


that your kindness of this day will help me to 
avenge him.” > 
(To be continued.) 








VIEWS FROM FOLLY ISLAND. 


WE present this week four very fine views 
from Folly Island, from the pencil of Lieutenant 
Charles C. Coleman, a landscape painter of acknow- 
ledged merit, who thus describes them: 


Rebel Batteries on Morris Island, as viewed 
from the north end of Folly Island. 


Srvce the arrival of our troops on Folly 
Irland, the long range of rifiepits, running from the 
rear of sandhills (on which are mounted the enemy’s 
guns, —s seaward), have been constructed, for 
the purpose of protecting the enemy’s rear, in case of 
an attempt being made by us to cross the inlet at this 
he enemy’s works are quite formidable in 
appearance, but it wculd be an easy matter for the 
ironsides to shell them out of their position. Theenem 
can be seen daiJy at work strengthening their fortifi- 
cations. The ce across the inlet, at low tide, is 
about 300 yards. “ Johnny Beb” every day or so sends 
us the atest Charleston papers. Our pickcts and the 
enemy’s are within distance of each other. 


Campbell House, Headquarters of Brig.- 
Gen. Vogdes, commanding U. 8. Forces, 
Folly Island, 8. C. 


The sketch is a perfect representation of the Camp- 
bell House. The House, so called by Secesrionists, 
is more familiarly known to us as “‘ The White House.” 
Itis situated on ~~ 7 Island and by the shoreof 
Folly river. This, with its outbuildings, is the only 
habitation on the island. From the winclows of this 
building can be seen the church spires of Charleston ; 
also Secessionville, with rebel cumps and fortitications 
on James Island. 


On the 2d day of May, 1863, the left section of Cant. 
Jenning’s , 3d New York Vols., acting under 
command of Lieut. Hillis, shelled the Rebel camp on 
James Island; since which time the camp has been 
removed. The guns used were Wiard’s 12-pound 
rifled steel guns, and although light enough for field 
mancuvring, do good execution at three miles. 
This battery did good service while in the department 
of Gen. Foster, North Carolina. 








— The banks of New York have raised $16,700 for 





the Sanitary Commission. 


self—and he died avery cruel death. I believe | 


SONG. 
Wuart can it mean—that glance so tender, 
Out of the depths of two soft dark eyes; 
Can it be earnest of heart surrender, 
Making me blest with a sweet surprise? 
What can it mean—white hands caressing 
Between them a hand that is scarred and 
brown; 
Is it a dream—two soft lips pressing 
That hard rough hand while the tears fall 
down. 
What can it mean—you kneel beside me, 
Laying your dear head upon my breast, 
Giving me all that you once denied me! 
Is it, sweetheart, is it love confessed? 





MRS. PARTINGTON ON THE ATLANTIC 
TELEGRAPH. 

WELL, they du say, Ike, that Cyrus W. Field 
went to Europe tother day, to lay down this here 
Trantulantic Telegram they’ve kicked up such a 
bobbery about. Poor dear man, I’m awful afeared 
he’ll get wet to the skin down thar at the bottom of 
the ocean. They orter pay him well for sich a 
journey, though I spose he’ll go down in a diving- 
bell or something of the sort, and not be out in the 
open water all the while. If I'd only a kuown it 
in time I'd hev sent him that there life-preserver I 
bought to wear at the seaside. I ollers like to en- 
courage scientifics to the best of my debility. 

Well, I shall dream of him, I know, and shan’t 
relish my wittles till I hear he’s up safe; I do hope 
the ships won’t hit him on the head, poor dear, and 
that he’ll pick up a lot of coral and pearls to make 
his fortune with. I wonder what he’ll live on—raw 
oysters I spose, and they say they ain’t hulsome in 
any month that hasn’tgot an “‘r” init. Let’s see, 
there’s June and July—and Orgust—that’s got an 
“r” init. Ihope he’ll eat plenty of pepper with 
them. 

I wonder whether they'll’ have another cobble 
celebration on account of it. I wentto tother one, 
and there were a lot of coal oil torches and folks, 
and I was e’en a most scrouged to death, and after 
all the fuss the telegram wouldn’t go. 

I hope this here will be fixed right, they say it’s 
to be made of cobbles altogether. It’ll take a good 
while to put ’em down, I’m afeared. The men 
were all day cobbling that little bit of street before 
our door, and when you think of circumabiating 
the bottomless ocean with little cobbles it’s quite 
horriferous. 

I shouldn’t wonder if Mr. Cyrus got lost, like 
Benjamin Franklin on his Arctic exploration 
amongst the antipodes, and was never found until} 
he was froze out stiff like the unbenighted critters 
they’ve just dug up out of Hercules, who were 
dvownded ever so many years ago by the subtera- 
neous effusion of Mount Vesuvium. I’m ont asy 
about him, very oneasy. However, somebody 
must make sacrifications to the scientifics I spose 
and I’ve no doubt they’ll make an effigy of Mr’ 
Cyrus if he is a martyr. I went to Coventry when 
I was in England, and saw a percession with an 
effigy of somebody named Go Diver—from the style 
of her custom, I should reckon she had been down 
into the ocean to lay telegrams, for she hadn’t 
nothin’ on her to get wet. I only hope they’ll be 
as memorable of Mr. Cyrus’s exploitations and make 
an effigy of him every year. 

“ Well, it will be handy if it goes. I "spose a 
good many folks will like to go by it when you can 
just run out after tea and be whisked over to Eng- 
land in two minutes. Folks that have relationships 
in the Britanical Aisles wil! be delighted. I’m too 
old to go so fast myself, but I’d like to send you 
over, Ike, to see your aunt Olympia and look about 
you a little. You like to go fast I know, for you 
used to make old Whitefoot run like lightning 
when you drove me out up to Peekski.. 

As soon as I'm sure it’s safe, I’ll send you. But 
I’m very much afeared, my dear, that this trantu- 
lantic telegram is like our old clock ; the pedlar used 
to come and fix it twice a week, but it never went 
more than one hour at a time, and it never has 
gone yet. I’m very sorry for poor dear Mr. Cyrus, 
but I’m afeared he'll get wet for nothing. 








BRIG.-GEN. GODFREY WEITZEL, 
Ohio Volunteers. 


THis officer, who is so rapidly winning 
laurels under Gen. Banks, is a native of Cincinnati, of 
German origin, and a graduate of the Military Aca- 
demy, West Point, which he entered in 1851. His 
first appointment was that of 2d Lieutenant of En- 
gineers, in July, 1855. He became ist Lieutenant, 
July 1, 1860, and Captain, March 3, 1863, 

He was Professor at West Point for a ti 
Assistant erqeee to Major Beauregard belle Fons 
Jackson and Fort St. Philip, which he afterwards 
— in poteding. 

m the breaking out of the rebellio 
and other Souther leaders held out Be 
to him, but there was none that in his mind could re- 
ay treason. He has been attached to the Engineer- 
og Department of the Gulf from the first, and was 
for a time Assistant Military Commandant of New 
Orleans. 

In person he is tall, gentlemanly-looking, rather 
careless in dress, unostentatious and universally 
esteemed. He was appointed Brigadier-General of 
Volunteers August 29, 1862, and has since been actively 
engaged in the operations unaer Gen. Banks. 








NAVAL ATTACK ON PORT HUDSON. 


Our Artist gives a very graphic picture of 
the attack of Admiral Farragut’s fleet on the lower 
batteries at Port Hudson, with an accurate view of 
the locality. This attack was almost simultaneous 
with y Een by A> ao = Albatross on the 
u r eries and Gen. Weitzel’ 

uppe aaa es attack by land on 








A MAN was charged with stealing a piece 
co | ve put in as a plea that the 
individual char, with stealing could 

it was an invisible green. ad not see it, for 








___ FRANK LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. (Juxx 27, 1863, 
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Estephe, but was beaten by Tieman, Fox, Deery and 
Kavanagh. 

Fifth—Goldthwait succeeded with Deery, Tieman 
and y~ ( he failed with Seereiter, Foley, Kav- 
anach and Fox. 

Sixth—Deery defeated Seereiter, Tieman, Foley 
and Kavanagh, but was vanquished by Goldthwait, 
Estephe and Fox. 

Seventh—Fox conquered Estephe, Deery, Foley, 
Seereiter and Goldthwait, bat was taken by Kavanagh 
and Tieman. 

Eighth—Estephe was fortunate with Deery, but 
failed with Fox, Kavanagh, Seereiter, Foley, Tieman 
and Goldth wait. 

Our Artist has given a sketch which will enable our 
readers to imagine themselves present at the scene. 
The two players are Messrs. Kavanagh and Fox. 


FUN FOR THE FAMILY. 


Miss CINQUIEME Eve Nvue: “And so you 


reaily think that a young man with only a miserable 
five thousand a-year is in a position to marry? Why, 
you must think that people live on acorns!” 

Tailor: “‘ You don’t say so! The women going to 
strike! I hope they won’t hit me!” 

MENDEz, the Jew poet, sat to Sir. J. Rey- 
nolds for his picture, but requested he would not put 
it in his show-room, as he wished to keep the matter 


asecret. However, a8 Hayman had but little busi- 
n°ss in portraits, he could not afford to jet his new 
wrk remain in obscurity, so out it went with the few 
others that he had to display. A new picture being a 
rarity in Hayman’s room tbe first friend that came 
ia took notice of it, and asked whose portrait it was ¢ 

** Mendez.” 

**Good Heavens!” said the friend, ‘‘ you are won- 
derfully out of luck here. It has not a trait of his 
o>untenance.”’ ; 

“Why, to tell you the truth,” said the painter, 
§* he desired it might not be known!” 


A CELEBRATED divine in the West country 
telis the following an While one day taking his 
usual walk he happened to come across a littie boy 
busily engaged in ea | a miniature building of 
c'ay. The doctor, always fond of conversation with 
¢ 1ildren, at once began his interrogatories as follows: 
** Well, my little man, what’s this you’re doing ¢” 

“ Making a hoose, sir.” 

“ What kind o’ hoose ?” 

“ A kirk, sir.” 

*« Where’s the door?” 

“There it is,” replied the boy, pointing with his 


finger. 

‘" Where’s the pulpit ?” 

“ There it is,” said the boy. 

The doctor, now thinking he would fix the sharp- 
eyed boy, again asked: 

“ Ay, but where is the minister ?” 

The youngster, with a knowing look to his querist, 
and with a scratch of his head, again replied : 

‘* On, I bav’na eneuch o’ dirt to mak him.” 


In Washington, the other day, a newsboy, 
in the absence of exciting news wherewith to stimu- 
late purchasers, weot through the streets crying out: 

* Nother raid by Stonewall Jackson!” 

An excited gentleman soppes him with 

“T thought Jackson was dead!” 

“Well, so he is, but his ghost is making this ’ere 

raid!” 


A MARRIED monster. said that he lately 
dreamed that he had an os by his side, and upon 
waking up found it was nobody but his wife. 


«“f xNow I am a perfect bear in my man- 
nere,” said a young farmer to his sweetheart. 

“No, indeed, John,” said the young lady, “ you 
have never hugged me yet. You are more sheep 
than bear.” 


Some one remarked of a very mean man, 
that his soul was capable of such infinitesimal mean- 
ness that he would have as much “play” in a soap- 
bubble as an oyster in the Bay of Fundy. 


‘Tue times are so hard I can hardly 
keep my head above water,” said a husband the other 
night to his wife, who was importuning him for a 


new dress. 
she replied, with some asperity, “‘ but you 


“ No »” 
can keep it above brandy and water easy enough.’ 

Some weeks ago a well-known botanical 
doctor was called in to prescribe for a man who kept 
for sale all kinds of dogs. The patient was a y 
believer in herbs and botanical productions, and was 
indeed very ill. The doctor felt his pulse, and as he 
was leaving the room said: __ 

“ Oh, cheer up, Mr. Jones. 1’ll send you some herb 
medicine that will put you all right again. I want to 
find your wife.” 

To the latter, stem De es on b.. 4 stair, - ons: 
«Mrs. Jones, Ill be back here a very shortly 
and meanwhile make your husband a large bowl of 


poppy-head tea, 

e wife of the sick man was a German woman, 
and did not exactly understand what was ordered. 
In the evening, when the doctor returned, he asked : 

“ Well, Mrs. Jones, have you done as I ordered you 
to do?” 

“ To be sure I have, doctor.” 

“ Well, and how does it operate?” 

“ Operate, sir? I can’t tell; but I’m sure Sam will 
kill me when he gets well.” 

“ How, kill you? What should he kill you for, 

woman ?” 

“ Because, doctor, he’s been cffered two guineas 
a-piece for them puppies, and I know he wants the 

oney.” 
me Pup jes, woman |!’ replied the astonished doctor, 
‘¢ what have you been giving Fd husband t” 

“ Puppy-head tea,” replied the woman. 

“ Puppy-head tea! I told you poppy-head tea,” and 
the doctor rushed from his patient, who, by the way, 

ot well, and after a while forgave his wife, but never 
the doctor. 








Something for the Steamboat and 
Railroad. 

Just Pus.isHep—The July number of Mr. 
MERRYMAN’S MONTHLY, the most 
amusing companion for Town and Coun- 
try, being full of entertaining Stories, 
Bon-mots, and other pleasant reading 
for the Steamboat, Railroad Car, Country 

60 Spirited Engravings and 

Price 10 cts. 


Jaunt, etc. 
32 Pages reading matter. 
Sold Everywhere. 








The Secret Art.—Gambling Expored, Advan 
tage. or Marked Cards, ete. fix new patterns. For 
full particulars send for Circular and sample cards. 
Enclese $1, and register your letter in the P. O. 


Address G. W. B., Box 302, Phila., Pa. 


atent Window and Car- 
ch consista of a sponge or brurh, 
with a force pump containing from one to two quarts 
of water, whiea can be thrown with light or heavy 
force from one to sixty feet. It has alsu a rubber so 





Parnsworth 
ringe Washer—Wh 


arranged that it answers the double purpose of clean- 
iug the extreme corners of the glass, and also of 
polishing the same. . Price $1 25. 

Agents ana the trade —- on liberal terms. 

rt sed 


ll Elm st., Boston, Mass. 


dress with s«tar-p enclo 
J.8. ANDREWS, No. 





Ayer’s 
ARSAp 3 
Sets oa 


Fated WORLD’g 6 
FOR 


SCROFULA AND SCROFULOUS DISEASES. 
AYER’S CATHARTIC PILLS. 
Te! sciences of Chemistry and Medicine 


have been taxed their utmost to produce this 
best, most perfect purgative which is known to man. 
Innumerable prootis are shown that these P1LLs have 
virtues which surpass in excellence the ordinary 
medicines, and that they win unprecedentedly upon 
the esteem of all men. They are safe and pleasant to 
take, but powerful tocure. Their penetrating proper- 
ties stimulate the vital activities of the body, remove 
the obstructions of its organs, purify the biood and 
expel disease. They purge out the foul humors which 
breed and grow distemper, stimulate sluggish or dis- 
ordered organs into their natural action, and impart 
healthy tone with strength to the whole system. Not 
our do ry | cure the every-day complaints of every 
body, but also formidable and dangerous diseases that 
have baffled the best of human skill. While they 
produce powerful effects, they are at the same time, 
in diminished doses, the safest and best physic that 
can be employed for children. Being sugai-coate:, 
they are pleasant to take; and being purely vegetable, 
are free from any risk of harm. Cures have been 
made which surpass belief were they not substantiated 
by men of such exalted position and character as to 
forbid the suspicion of untruth. Many eminent clergy- 
men and physicians have lent their names to certify 
to the public the reliability of our remedies, while 
others have sent me the assurance of their conviction 
that our Preparations contribute immensely to the re- 
lief of my afflicted, suffering fellow-men. 

Our Agents all over the United States will farnish 
gratis our American Almanac, containing directions 
for the use and certificates of their cures of the follow- 
ing complaints: 

ostiveness, Bilious Complaints, Rheumatism 
Dropsy, Heartburn, Headache arising from a foul 
stomach, Nausea, Indigestion, Morbid Inaction of the 
Bowels and Pain aris.ng therefrom, Flatulency, Loss 
of Appetite, all Diseases which require an evacuant 
medicine. They also, by purifying the blood and 
stimulating the system, cure many complaints which 
it would not be supposed they could reach, such as 
Deafness, Partial Blindness, Neuralgia and Nervous 
Irritability, Derangements of the Liver and Kidneys, 
Gout and other kindred compl«nts arising from a low 
state of the body or obstructions of-its functions. 

Do not be put off by unprincipled dealers with some 
other pill ~ make more profiton. Ask for AYER’s 
PILLS, and take nothing else. No other they can give 
you compares with this in its intrinsic value or cura- 
tive powers. The sick want the best aid there is for 
them, and they should have it. 

Prepared by DR. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, 
— Price 25 cents per Box. Five Boxes for $1. 


AGENTS WANTED 


To take orders for VICTOR’S HISTORY OF THE 
REBELLION, the acknowled Standard, endorsed 
by the President, Cabinet, Members of Congress, 
Governors, Bancroft the Historian, and by the press 
gras; Two volumes now ready; expensively 
llustrated with steel apeme. Sold b subscrip- 
tions only, and exclusive territory given. vassers 
make 100 per week. for Circular of 
terms, etc. Address 

EDWARD H. HOVEY ; 

No. 13 Spruce St., N. Y. 


TURNIP AND RUTA BAGA 
SEEDS! 


The Subscribers have this day issued their 
ANNUAL TURNIP SEED CIRCULAR, 


Designed to convey information exclusively to those 
who deal in 8, whether Seedsmen, 
country Druggists, Booksellers or Merchants, 

It will be mailed without charge to all 
such who may apply. 

aa Here it may be only necessary to state that the 
varieties of Turnips offered by the advertisers are the 
most approved, and that 


Every Seed is the Produce of Bloomsdale, 


Raised with critical care, and will prove to be entitled 
to the highest confidence. 
DAVID LANDRETH & SON 
Nos. 21 and 23 South Sixth St., Phila. 


Royal Havana Lottery. 


30 per cent. premium paid for prizes. Information 
furnished. Highest price paid for Doubloons and all 
kinds of Gold and Silver. 
TAYLOR & CO., Bankers 
No. 16 Wall Street, N. Y. 


Something which Bverybody should 
have !—A never-failing friend to the possessor at home 
or abroad, a source by which much money can be 
HONESTLY and CONTINUALLY obtained, giving un- 
bounded satisfaction to all. The entire business, with 
full instructions, will be forwarded to any address 
(postpaid), on receipt of the small sum of 20 cents. 

ddress E. H. GALLAWAY, Agent. 

N. B.—No humbug or book agency. 
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* Psychomancy.”—How either sex may fas- 
cinate and gain the love, confidence, affection and good 
will of any person they choose, instantiy. This simple 
mental acquirement all can possess, securing ce 
success in love, marriage, &c,, free by mail, for 25 cts., 
together with a guide to the u ed of both sexes 
—an extraordinary book, of great interest; third edi- 
tion; over 100,000 copies already sold. Address T. 
WILLIAM & CO.,, Publishers, Philadelphia, 
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The Great Money-Making Article. 
Everybody needr it. Agents or Soldiers can make 
$10 a day. Sample, with particulars, sent free by 
mail, for 25 cents. Address 

E. H. MARTIN, Hinsdale, N. H. 


For only One Dollar: 
BUGLE TIPT WATCH CHAINS. 
They are allthe go. Sent by mail, prepaid, for only 


One Dollar. Address 
409 HASTING GIFFORD, Providence, R. I. 


MINIATURES ON IVORY, Ete, 


MIR. and MISS WAGNER, 
ARTISTS, 
Studio Building (Dodworth’s), 204 Fifth Avenue, 
900 Opposite Ma:lison Square, 


ARMY SHIRTS! ARMY SHIR 
AT PARRISH’S SHIRT STORE, 
323 CanaL Street, N. Y, 
SUPERIOR DRESS SHIRTS 
Made to oo s the lowest possibile prices 
aa” Family Sup I 











teed. 
tore ot Boeoms, Collars a 





Wristbands, for 5 making. 366-9106 


Wew York Daily News. 


Devoted to 
Peace and Constitutional Liberty. 
BENJAMIN WOOD, Editor and Proprietor. 
The Re-issue of this paper commenced on 
MONDAY, May 18, 1863. 








Daily News, oad annum........-Six Dollars. 
ix months......-- Three Dollars, 
Single copies....... Two cents. 
Weekly Edition, per annum.............. One Dollar, 


Communications to be addressed to 
BENJAMIN WOOD, New York Daily News, 
No. 19 City Hall Square, New York City. 

Persons in this City and vicinity desiring to be 
served by carriers will leave their address at the 
office. 000 


WEDDING CARDS 


These Celebrated Engraved Cards sold only at J. EVERDELL’S 
Old ee ee ee Broadway, cor. Duane St N.Y. 
Established 1840. For Specimen by Mail, send two stamps. 








000 
THE 
GOLDEN BALM OF LIFE! 


ORIENTAL ELIXIR. 
Providential and Wonderful Discovery! 


A certain Restorative of the 


Mental and Physical Bnergies, 
And all Diseases connected with a 


DEBILITATED NERVOUS SYSTEM, 


Such as Neuralgia, Loss of Appetite, Diseased 
Liver, Colds, Coughs, Consumption, Palpitation of 
the Heart, Depressed Spirits, Diseased Kidneys, 
Premature Decay, etc., ¢tc. 

To Clergymen, Public Speakers, Actors, Singers 
Auctioneers, or others, whose avocations deman 

it strain upon the voice, this remedy is invaluable 
as its recuperative properties renew the expende 
vitality resulting from exhaustion. 
PRICE $1 A BOTTLE. 


A hly concentrated preparation, almost instan- 
taneous in its exhilarating, strengthening and sooth- 
ing effects in all cases of extreme Nervous D:bility. 
Premature Lay ey early exc°sses or other causes, 

ry be had = nt and Quart bottles. 

ce, 


and $5. 
Address Box No 4121, Post Office, New York, en- 
closing price. 





“pia THING!” 
SOLDIERS AND EVERYBODY, send 3c, stamp 
for ‘BIG THING!” Address 
0000 CHAS. A. BALDWIN, Arkport, N. Y. 
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HOSTETTER’S 
CELEBRATED 


STOMACH BITTERS. 


FROM A LADY.—West_ Milton, Saratoga Co., 
N. Y., July 6, 1861.—Dr. HosTetTER—Sir: I have 
long delayed writing to you my sincere thanks for the 
fy you have done my daughter. I can truly say 

t nothing but the kind hand of Providence and 
our BITTERS have saved her from an early grave. 
three years I have been doctoring her with syrups 
and all kinds of bitters that have been recommended 
to me for her, besides having two first-rate physicians ; 
but all seemed to do her no good, while I was search- 
ing the Almanacs and all the new: that I could 
get hold of, in hopes of finding something that would 
suit hercase. Accidentally there came of a news- 
around some that I bought at 8 In 
ooking it over I saw at a glance that 
was just what she needed. I sent the next day to 
Ballston Spa and got a bottle of your BITTERS. She 
commenced taking them, and such a change in one 
week with her te, and the distrees that victuals 
occasioned, and that burning in the stomach, I never 
saw in my life, as there was in her. She has taken 
three bottles, and is now able to work all the time. I 
think there is a little derangement of the liver. 
Please send me three bottles more, which I think will 
cure her entirely. We and others thought she had a 
disease of the heart, but that beating and fluttering 
that would almost stop her from breathing at times 
is all gone. Yours, with respect, 
Mrs. AMANDA McPHERSON, 
Sold by all Druggists and Family Grocers. 


Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters, 


Prepared and sold by 
HOSTETTER & SMITH, Pittsburg, Pa. 
Depot for New York, 428 Broadway. 





TO ALL WANTING FARMS. 


1 and thriving Settlement of VINELAND, Rich 
Soil, Good Crops of Wheat, Corn, Peaches, etc., to be 
seen. Only 30 miles from Philadelphia. Delightful 


climate. 20 acres tract at from $15 to $20 per acrc, 
payable within four years. Good schcols and society. 
Hundreds are settling. Appi to CHAS. K LANDIS, 
P. M., Vineland, Cumberland Co., New Jersey. Re- 
dort of Solon Robinson and Vineland Rural sent free. 


From Report of Solon Robinson, Ag. Fd. Tribune: 
“ It is one of the most extensive fertile tracts, in an 


almost level position, and suitable condition for plea 
a ae that we know of this side of the Western 
0 ies,” 405 
MR. MERRYMAN’S MONTHLY for July 
is full of Romance and Fun, with 60 
Splendid Illustrations. Price 10 cents. 


Sold by all Newsvendors. 
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UBBARD Bags 


coe Catone: 


Are receiving large ‘mportations of that deservingly 
popular novelty, the celebrated 


RAILWAY TIMEEEEPERS, 
WITH HEAVY STERLING SILVER CASES, 
ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR ARMY SALES, 


Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper of Feb. 2ist 
1863, says: ‘‘ HUBBARD’s TIMEKEEPERS are becom 
ne. proverbial for their accuracy and reliability, 
They are particularly valuable officers in th 
army and travellers.” 


The Army and Navy Gazette, of Philadelphia, im 
its number of May 9, reviewing this Watch, says 
‘* We are pleased to see that the importations of th« 
HvBBARD Bros. is meeting the enormous sale that 
such extraordinary enterprise as theirs so richly 
merits. These Watches are novelties produced by no 
other House, far exceeding other manufactures in 
po'nt of accuracy and elegance. Fidelity and prompt 
ness to their patrons render the House a desirab) 
medium for traders in the army.” 


The RAILWAY TIMEKEEPER has HEAvYr 
SOLID 8TERLING SILVER CASES, beautiful whit« 
enamel dial, handsome gold hands, with superior 
regulated movement, warranted to run and keep ex 
cellent time! Price, per case of half dozen, $54, by 
mail, $1 65 additional or Should retail read- 
ily at from $20 to $50 each. ot sold in quantities of 
less than six. 


MAGIC TIME OBSERVERS, 
THE PERFECTION OF MECHANISM! 


BEING A HUNTING OR OPEN FACE oR LADY’S OR 
GENTLEMAN’s WATCH COMBINED, WITH 
PATENT SELF-WINDING IMPROVEMENT. 


The N. Y. Illustrated News, in its issue of Jan. 10, 
1863, on page 147, voluntarily says: ‘“‘ We have been 
shown a most pleasing a: of which the Hus- 
BARD Bros., of New York, are the soleimporters. It 
is called the MAGIC TIME OBSERVER, and is a Hunt- 
ing and Open Face Watch combined. One of the 
prettiest, most convenient, and decidedly the best and 
cheapest timepiece for general and reliable use ever 
offered. It has within it and connected with its ma- 
chinery its own winding attachment, rendering a key 
entirely unnecessary. The cases of this Watch are 
composed of two metals, the outer one being fine 16 
carat gold. {t has the improved ruby action lever 
movement, and is warren an accurate timepiece.” 
Price, superbly engraved, per case of half dozen, 
#204. Sample Watches, in neat morocco boxes, for 
those proposing to buy at wholesale, $35. If sent by 
mail the postage is cents. 


Express Companies are prohibited carrying liquors, 
watches and numerous other articles to the army. 
They are also forbidden delivering money for the pur- 
chase of those articles. Consequently, MONEY FOR 
US MUST BE SENT BY MAIL. watches forwarded 
to the army from our establishment are sent through 
the Post Office. We take upon ourselves all risks of 
ney and guarantee a safe delivery. 


ress 
HUBBARD BROS., SoLE IMPORTERS, 
169 Broadway ané 2 Courtlandt 8t., N.Y. 


or 





Harrison’s Hair Dye, 
The quickest, ch it and best. It dyes all shades, 
from light brown to jet black, Box sent by express 
on pt of $1. Proper price to dealers, 
A. W. HARRISON, Phila. 


TWO WORKS. 
VALUABLE TO THE SICK OR WELL. 
Sent by Mail. 

No pay expected until received, read and approved. 

ist. DR. 8.8. FITCH’S S1X LECTURES on the 
Causes, Prevention and Cure ef Consumption, Skin 
Diseases, Male and Female Complaints, etc. the 
Mode and Rules for Preserving Health. 360 pages; 
2i engravings. Price 50c. 

2d. DR. S. 8. FITCH’S NEW WORK on Heart 
Disease, Apoplexy, Rheumatism, Dyspepsia, etc., 
with many valuable Medical Prescriptions for these 
Diseases. 168 pages 6 engravings. Price 50c. ag Say 





which book you have, giving name, State, County 
and Post Office. Address, DR. 8. 8, FITCH, 714 
Broadway, New York. 407 





Price 50 Cents. 


ANNETTE ; 


THE LADY OF PEARLS, 
By A. DUMAS, Jr., author of “ Camille.” 


A natural, faithful translation of this celebrated 
French novel, which in ularity rivals, if it does 
not surpass, the LADY OF THE CAMELIAS, the 
novel on which LA TRAVIATA is founded. 

To get the best edition of the best translatien, be 
sure to ask for 


FRANK LESLIE’S EDITION. 
Miss Braddon’s Novels: 

AURORA FLOYD, 
LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET. 


PRICE 50 CENTS EACH, 


The most attractive books of the day. To get a 
legible, handy edition, ask for FRANK LESLIP’S. 


Whiskers! Whiskers! 

MY ONGUENT will force the be: rd to grow on the 
smoothest face in six weeks. Satisfaction given or 
money refunded. Price 50 cents a package, or three 
for $1, by mail. 

Address JAGGERS & HANDLEY, 
. Calhoun, Ill. 
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FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


223 














NOW READY, 
Wo. 31 of 


FRANK LESLIE?S 
PICTORIAL 


HISTORY OF THE WAR 


It is lustrated with Splendid Pictures, Cor- 
rect Maps, Views of Forts, Arsenals, 
Ships, Battles, Marches, etc. Itis print- 
ed on good paper, from clear type, and 
is the most perfect and best illustrated 
work ever published. It contains a 
FULL AND COMPLETE HISTORY 
OF TOE WAR, coming down later than 
all others, and the most important events 
are illustrated by Magnificent Pictures. 
Price 25 cents per part. Sold by all 
periodical dealers. Published by 

FRANK LESLIE, 
72 Duane Street, N. Y. 

SINCLAIR TOUSEY, 

General Wholesale Agent, 
121 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


J. H. WINSLOW & CO. 


THE GREATEST OPPORTUNITY EVER OF- 
FERED TO SECURE GOOD JEWELLERY 
AT LOW PRICES. 


WATCHES, CHAINS, SETS OF JEWELLERY, GOLD PENS 
BRACELETS, LOCKETS, RINGS, GENTS’ PINS, 
SLEEVE-BUTTONS, STUDS, ETC., ETC., 

BTC., 


worth s500,000, 


ad and Fs to be puna Sor til know +4 
° ‘or J you 
are to get, Send 25 cents fora Certificate, which will 
nform you what you can have for $1, and at the same 
ime our Circular containin list ond particu- 
ars, also terms to Agents, which we want in every 
Begiment and Town in the country. 
J. H. WINSLOW & Co., 
208 Broadway, New York. 


AGENTS and DEALERS, 


And the trade in general—the following list of our 
most cophtiy selling articles—Patent Match Safe for 
Vest Poc and Jndelible Pencil. Very useful for 
marking clothing. The Mi tic Tack Hammer, the 
housekeepers’ friend and children’s toy. Egyptian 
Cement—a union with this nove can sever. New Card 
Thermometers and Barometers, and 20 more novel 
and useful articles selling rapidly. Send stamp for 
= 8. W. RICE & CO., 83 Nassau 8t., N.Y. 














VAN ANDEN’S ONE DOLLAR 
PORTABLE COPYING PRESS. 
Acknowledged by all who have used it to be, in all 
respects, unequalled. Sent free by mail. Liberal dis- 
count to Agent and the Trade. HANNAH & CO., 
104 John § ,» N.Y. Send for a Circular. 
399-411 


SOMETHING NEW! 


National American Amusement Cards. 


Colonel for King, Goddesss of Linesty Se Queen, 
and Major for Jack. 52 enamelei cards to the pack. 
Eagles, Shields, Stars and Flags are the suits, and 
= can play all the usual games. Three packs mailed 
on receipt of $1. The usual discount to the trade, 
Send for a Circular. Address : 
AMERICAN PUBLISHING AGENCY, 
14 Chambers Street, New York. 


BLOODS HELIX NEEDLES 


BLOOD & CO., Manufacturers, 
Proprietors, Off 
ing), N. Y¥. 


SOMETHING NEW 


AGENTS WANTED.—Our new “ FANCY CARD 

HERMOMETERS.” “ HEMMER 
and SHIELD,” for hand sewing. “MAGNETIC 
TACK HAMMER,” and 15 more novel and useful 
articles selling on f For Circulars and terms, 
inclose stamp. RICE & CO., 37 Park Row, N. Y. 











Importers and Sole 
ce, 335 Broadway, ( Moffatt’s = 








NATIONAL 


UNION LEAGUE PIN! 


Superior in designand unsurpassed in finish. Price, 
per 100, $6—per 1,000, $56; sept by mail or express, 
prepaid. Address the Soie Manufacturers 


SALISBURY, BRO. & CO., Princeton, R. I. 


DERRICKSON & BARTLETT, 


(Successors to JAS. T. DERRICKSON,) 
COMMISSION 


PAPER MERCHANTS, 


30 Beekman Street, NW. ¥. 


“—— G. DERRICKSON, Henry A. BARTLETT. 








$75 A MONTH !—I want to hire Agents in eve 
county at $75 a month, expenses paid, to se 
my new cheap —— Sewing Machines. Aadress 
399-411 . MADISON, Alfred, Maine. 





More than 30 years of sale and use 
et MARSHALL’S Catarrh and Headache Snuff, have 
goores its great value for all the common diseases of 


head ; and at this moment, more of it is used, and 
it stands higher than ever before. Sold by all Drug- 


FURNITURE, 


No. 


FURNITURE, 


AND RETAIL, 


DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 


(FORMERLY H. 


87 Bowery, 


This establishment is six storeys in height, and extends 242 feet through to No. 65 
Chrystie Street—making it one of the largest Furniture Houses in the United States. 


They are prepared to offer great inducements to the Wholesale Trade for Time or 
: Cash. Their stock consists, ingart, of 


ROSEWOOD, PARLOR AND CHAMBER FURNITURE ; 
Mahogany and Walnut Parlor and Chamber Furniture ; 


Also, CANE and WOOD SEAT work, all qualities; HAIR, HUSK and SPRING MAT- 
TRESSES, a large stock; ENAMELLED CHAMBER FURNITURE, 
in Sets, from $22 to $100. 


TUCKER’S NEW STYLE PATENT SPRING BED, 


The best as well as the cheapest of any iu use. Retail price, $2 each. 
Their facilities for manufacturing defy competition. All work guaranteed as represented. 


P. DEGRAAF, 
New York. 





“ SUREEA!’ 

And will you have them? A Grecian preparation 

which will cause Whiskers and Moustaches to w 

heavy in ONE MONTH; only 50 cents, sent p: id on 
receipt of price. 

403-406 Address Box 65, East Brookfield, Mass, 





$60 a Month.«—We want Agents at $60 a month, 

expenses paid, to sell our EVERLASTING PENCILS, 

ORIENTAL BURNERS, and 13 other articles. Circu- 

lars free. SHAW & CLARK, Biddeford, Me. 
1 ; 


The Harly Physical Degeneracy of 
AMERICAN PEOPLE, 


And the early melancholy decline of Childhood and 
Youth, just published by DR. STONE, Physician to 
the Troy Lung and —— Institute. 

A Treatise on the ve subject, the cause of Ner- 





vous Debility, Marasmus and Consumption; Wasting 
of the Vital Fluids, the mysterious and hidden causes 
for Palpitation, Impaired Nutrition and Digestion, 


aa” Fail not to send two red Stamps ard obtain this 
book. Address 


DR. ANDREW STONE, 


Physician to the Troy Lung and ypiente Institute 
and Physician for Diseases of the Heart, Throat and 
Lungs, No. 96 Fifth St., Troy, N.Y. 402-414 





Woman's hts!— Every lady can have 
BEAUTIFUL WAVY HAIR by using “Ivin’s Patent 
Hair Crimpers.” For sale everywhere. Manufac- 


tured and sold wholesale only, by the Patentee, 
ee Sixth Street and Columbia Avenue, Phila 





BOOKS, CARDS, PRINTS, 
LONDON, PARIS and YANKEE NOTIONS, Cir- 

sent on receipt of stamp. Address 
MACKEY & CO., 8' Nassau St., N. Y, 


THE 


GREEN SEAL 
RHEUMATIC SPECIFIC! 


A CERTAIN AND SPEEDY CURE FOR 


CHRONIC AND INFLAMMATORY 
RHEUMATISM 


The Prescription has been used by « Practising 
Physician of this city for ten years, with a success 
which has never been dimmed by a single failure 
even in the most aggravated cases, and is now offered 
to the public, as an act of duty, for the first time. 
It is a costly preparation, but it is a certain cure. 
Let no sufferer despair ! 

PRICE $1 A BOTTLE. 
a Box 4121, Post Office, New York, enclosing 
price. 





Read, Mark and Learn the contents of that 
invaluable work, “The Illustrated Marriage Guide 
and Medical Adviser,” by WM. EARL, M. D., 200 
pages. Mailed in sealed envelopes, on receipt of 25 
cents. Address 58 White Street, N. Y. 406 





PURE FRENCH 


WINES AND BRANDIES, 
Paul De Coninck, Monod & Guiraud, 
Bordeaux, France. 
J. MARC MARTIN, 
SOLE AGENT FOR THE UNITED STATES, 
415 No. 203 Pear! Street, N. Y. 





JUST TRIBUTE TO MERIT! 


AT INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, LONDON 
July 11th, 1862, 


DURYEA’S MAIZENA 


Was the only “preparation for food from Indian 
Corn” that received a medal and honorable mention 
from the Royal Commissioners, the competition of all 
prominent manufacturers of “ CORN STARCH ” and 
‘PREPARED CORN FLOUR” of this and other 
countries notwithstanding. The food and luxury of 
the age, without a single fault. One trial will con- 
vince the most sceptical. Makes Puddings, Cakes, 
Custards, Blancmange, ete., without isinglass, with a 
few or no Cees, at a cost astonishing the most econ- 
omical. A slight addition to ordinary Wheat Flour 
tly improves Bread and Cake. Itis also excel- 
ent for thickening sweet sauces, gravies for fish and 
meat, soups, ete. For Icecream nothing can compare 
with it. A little boiled in milk will produce rich 
Cram ~ coffee, Gcosiats, tea, ete. na r 
tup in 1 pack: , under the trade mar 
“ Maizena,” ant with Mirections for use. 
A most delicious article of food for children and in- 
valide of all ogre. 
For sale by Grocers and Druggists everywhere. 


MANUFACTURED AT GLEN CLOVE, L. 1. 
WHOLESALE DEPOT, 16 FULTON STREET. 


WM. DURYBA, General Agent. 





Card Pictures, Photographs, &c. 


K. W. BENICZKY, 


HAVING ENLARGFD AND IMPROVED HIS 
GALLERY, No. 2 a4g>-NEW~@e Chambers Street 
has increased facilities for making Card Pictures and 
— Photographs, AT THE LOWEST PRICES. 


Grand Mass Meeting 
of the Friends of 
BARGAINS IN CLOTHING! 
Assembles daily at the Sales Rooms of 


Top BOWER yng CO. 
a 


Ye at’ {] 

eC CLOTHE) 

(06 BOWERY NEAR Gp ay pT 
SIGN OF THE BULLETIN, ~~ 

NEW.LYORK. 


To ratify the schedule of exceedingly low prices, which 
has been adopted for the present Spring and 
ensuing Summer seasons, for 
MEN’S, YOUTH’S & CHILDREN’S CLOTHING. 


Don’t fail to attend this meeting, and bring your 
friends with you, for the following very good reasons : 

Whether you purchase or not you will receive 
polite attention. 

All goods are warranted in every particular. The 
privilege allowed of exchanging (within three days) 
any garment, which, upon ex vation at home, does 
not meet the entire approval of the purchaeer, or the 
money refunded promptly. 407 


TIFFANY & Co., 
LATS 
TIFFANY, YOUNG & ELLIS. 
Fine Jewellery, Precious Stones, Watches, Silver 
Ware, Bronzes, bi » Rich Porcelain Articles of 
and Luxury. 
No. 560 BROADWAY, New YorkK, 
Hovuss i Paris, TIFFANY, REED & CO, 


The Cheapest Ji House in the World, Cir 
culars sent free. Address J. A. SALISBURY 
Agent, Providence, R. I. 395-4070 


CASH !—Cash paid for old NEWSPAPERS, 
PAMPHLETS, BOOKS and Store rs, RAGS, 
ROPE, BAGGING, COTTON and all 8 of paper 
stock, at 40 West Broadway, b 

000 Cc KS MAUR & CO, 


( ( 
\ 
— 

















Do You Want Luxuriant Whiskers 
or Moustaches P 
Onguent will force them to grow heavily in 
M* six weeks (ugen the smoothest face) without 
tain or injury to the skin. Price ¢i—sent by mail, 
ost free, to any address on receipt of an order. 
RB. G. GRAHAM, 109 Nassau St.. New York, 


The Confessions and Experience or 
an Invalid. 
UBLISHED for the benefit and as a warning 


and a caution to young men who suffer from 
Nervous Debility, Premature Decay, &c.; supplying 
at Care B 





the same time the means of Sclf. one who 
has cured himself, after being put at expense 
thtough medical ee and quackery. 
closing a id arin ns Copies 
may be had of the author, NATHANIEL MAYFAIR 
Esq., Bedford, Kings County, N. Y. 370 88 


To Nervous Sufferers of Both Sexes.— 
A reverend gentleman having been restored to health 
in a few days, after undergoing all the usual routine 
and expensive modes of treatment without 
success, considers it his sacred duty to communicate 
to his afflicted fellow-creatures the means of cure. 
Hence, on the receipt of an addressed envelope, he 


By in- 





will send (tree) acopy of the prescription used. Di- 
vect to Dt. Joun M. DAGNALL, 186 Fulton Street, 
trooklyn, New York. 384-95 





$7 A MONTH! I want to hire Agents in eve 
county at $75 a month, expenses paid, to se 
my new cheap sen | Sewing Machines. Address, 
. MADISON, Alfred, Maine, 


MASBa DE’ Ss 
& MINUTE 


ICE CREAM FREEZERS, 


As Improved for 1859. 


WITH STAMPED IRON COVERS AND BOT 

TOMS—TINNED. 
The only Freezer known which is constructed on 
true scientific priociples. 
The cheapest, best and most economical ; requiring 
less ice and less labor than any other, being at the 
same time the most dur.ble in structure and most 
certain in ite operations. 
Sole Agents for the United States, 

BE. KETCHUM & CO., 
Man fact rers of Japanned and Planished Tinware, 
49 289 Pearl Street, N. ¥. 








50,000 AGENTS WANTED 
RARD OPPORTUNITY! 


75,000 Watches, Chains, Lockets, 
BRACELETS, RINGS, 
GOLD PENS AND PENCILS, &c., 
Worth $100,000, 
To be sold for One Dollar each, without regard to 


value, and not to be paid for till you know 
what you are to get. 





LOOK AT THE FOLLOWING LIST OF ARTI 
CLES TO BE SOLD FOR $1 EACH: 


150 Watches, varying in ) pane from $15 to $100, all 
in warranted. 





good order an 
200 Ladies’ Gold Watches.........+-- seees $35 each 
300 Gents’ Silver Watches......+--+++++++ 15 exch 
2500 Vest and Neck Cheins..........- 5 00 to 10 each 
3000 Gold Band Bracelets.........++++ 5 00 to 10 each 
; os . er TTTTT TL ++2-3 00 to 6 each 
3000 Jetand Gold “ ececccccoes 400 to 6 each 
3000 Jet and Gold Brooches.........- 400 to 56 each 
3000 Lava and Florentine Brooches..4 00 to 6 each 
3000 Gold Thimbles.....-..++++e++++« 400 to 6 each 
3000 California Diamond Cluster 
MBoccece eeccccsececoscocs --5 00 to 6 each 
3000 California Diamond Ear Drops..4 00 to 8 each 
6000 Gents’ California Diamond 
Breastpins.....- eccccccccces 250 to 8 each 
3000 Watch Keys..... eccee 200 to 6 each 
2500 Magic Spring Lockets...... ++++-400 to 8 each 
2500 Enamelled evolving Brooches.2 50 to 6 each 
2500 Solitaire Sleeve Buttons........ 250 to 6 each 
2500 Seal Stone Rings.......... seevee 250 to 6 each 
5000 JBo vcccccccccsccssoes 250 to 65 each 
6000 Masonic Rings. .....--+++e++++++ 260 to 6 each 
6000 Engraved Lockets.......- eoccce 2 50 to 10 each 
7000 Sets Ladies’ Jewellery, new 
BD ccccecccccccoescccescoss 5 00 to 10 each 
7000 Gold Pens and Pencils.........- 400 to 6 each 


All of the above list of Goods will be sold 
for One Dollar cach. 


In all transactions by 1 we shall charge for mo | 
the pusiness, 25 cents each, which must enclo: 
when the request is made to know what you can have. 
After knowing what you can have, then it will be at 
your option to send $1, take the article or not. 

Five articles can be ordered for $1—eleven for ¢2— 
thirty for ¢5—sixty-five for $10—and one hun 
tor $15. 

AGENTs.—Those acting as Agents will be allowed 
10 cents on every article osdered by them, provided 
thcir remittance amounts to $1. Agents will collect 
25 cents for every article ordered, and remit 15 cents 
to us either in cash or postage stamps. With the in- 
formation of what you can have will he sent a Cir- 
cular giving full instructions to Agents and a full 
Catalogue of articles, and then it will be at your 
option to send and get the articles or not, Address 


8S. M. WARD & CO., 
Box 4876, New York. 208 Broadway. 
P.8.—Should any article not give entire satisfac- 


tion the same can be returned and the money 
refunded, 





See—A Speculation—on the outside page. 000 


EMPLOYMENT 


At your own Homes. 


THOUSANDS CAN REALIZE A HUNDRED 
DOLLARS WEEKLY.—No utensils required except 
those found in every household; profits 100 per cent. ; 
demand staple as flour. It is the greatest discovery 
ofthe age. Full particulars sent on receipt of two 
eee rk return postege. Address C. MUNRO, 
BRO & CO., No, 74 Bleecker Street, N. Y. 








How to Woo and be Sure to Win.— 
“PSYCBOLOGIC FASCINATION ”—A book of 60 
pages and five illustrations, containing directions so 
plain that any person can fascinate and win the love 
and confidence of any person of the opposite sex in- 
eit rendering SUCCESS IN COURTSHIP 





CERTAIN. Sent by mail for 50 cents and a 3c. stamp, 
Address E. D. LOCKE & CO. 
406 Box 15:5, Portland, Maine, 
Gold! Gold! 


Full instructions in Ventriloquism, and how to win 
the undying love of the opposite sex, sent by mail to 
any person for Five Cents. Address 

JAGGERS & HANDLEY, Calhoun, Ill. 


Hfarrison’s Miusk Cologne, 


A Compound Perfume of pos delicacy and enduring 
rich fragrance; in 8 oz. bottles; sent by express on 
receipt of 75 cents. Aperopsiens rice to dealers. 

A. W. HARRISON, Phila. 


Pensions, Bounty, Pay, Prize Money’ 
for Soldiers and Sailors, or beirs, promptly collected, 
Soldiers discharged for wounds, entitled to bounty, 
we send our Hand- Book of Information and Circular, 
with Lists of prices, by enclosing address, with stamp 
to pay return postage. SOMES, BROWN @ CO., 
2 Park Place, New York, and 476 7th Street, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 405 











MUSICAL BOXES. 
Pla 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 16 and 
24 es, and in all styles aud sizes, 
with American Melodies, Operas, 
Dances, etc., and varying in price 
from $2 75 to $250.90. 

M. J. PAILLARD, 
Importer, 21 Maiden Lane (up-stairs), New York. 
Musical Boxes repaired, 000 


The Greatest Secret 
a * ee for 15 cente. 





er Known.—Sent 
M,. R. WALTER, 
Prompton, Pa, 








PREMIUM PAID ON PRIZES—. 
Information furnished. Highest price paic for 
Doubloons, American Gold and Silver. 





TAYLOR & C@., Bankers, No, 16 Wall St.,N. ¥ 











FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, 


{JuNE 27, 186s, 











Cuorvus (Greeley, Bennett, Raymond)—‘ Know where it is—under that middle hat, oy cowrse ; under Keyes.” 


SA 4 


et 
WANA 
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THE LITTLE JOKER, 








$20 AMERICAN $20 
LEVER WATCHES. 


HANDSOME HUNTING CASE GENUINE AMERICAN 
LEVERS, for $20, or a case of six for $110. Watches 
of every description at lowest wholesale prices. 

All orders from the Army must be pre-paid. 

0000 J. L. FERGUSON, 208 Broadway, N. Y. 


IABDS 










Wh 


r “{ ie 
ren eee 





TS WANTED. 


=: H. WARD, from London, No. 387 Broadway, 





Nervous Diseases and Ph al Debili- 
TY, ari yn‘ Specific causes; in [Sexes—new 
and reliap ent in rta: of the fHiOWARD 
ASSOCIA 


ON—sent in ed ae 
of ¢ . Address DR. J. SKILLIN HOUGH. 
TON; Howard Association, No. 2 South Ninth street, 


AT 
UNION ADAMS, 


637 BROADWAY. 
ROMAN SCARFS. 
ROMAN SCARBFS. 
ROMAN SCARFS. 
ROMAN SCARFS. 
ROMAN SCARFS. 





Is not a combination of Glue, Rubber or Gutta Percha 
and will not decompose or become corrupt. 
it is the only Liquid Cement extant that will stick 
Patches and Linings to Boots and Shoes 
sufficiently strong without stitching, 

And effectually mend broken Furniture, Creckery, 
Toys, Bone, Ivory, and articles of Household use. 
It is a Liquid; it is Insoluble in water or oil; it will 

here oily substances firmly and completely. 
HILTON BROTHERS & CO., Proprietors, 
Providence, R. I. 
Put ap in P. for Family and Manufacturers 
use—2 oz. to 100lbs. For sale by all Draggiste and 
dealers in Leather . 


Gold Pens Retailing at Wholesale 
rices. Also the best Fountain Pen im the world. 
‘or a Circular. 
GEORGE F. HAWK¥S, Manufacturer, 

No, 64 Nassau Street, N. Y, 


TO CONSUMPTIVES. 


The Rev. Edward A. Wilson continues to mail free 


of charge, to all who desire it, a copy of the prescrip- 
tion by which he was completely cured of that 
dire disease, Consumption. Sufferers with any Throat 


or Lung Affection should obtain the Prescription 
and try its efficacy at once. Delays are dangerous 
Address 
REV. EDWARD A. WILSON, 
° Williamsburg, King’s Co., N. Y. 


TOMES, SON & MELVAIN, 


6 Maiden Lane, New York. 





Dealers in Arms and Military Goods of every 
Description. 
RICH PRESENTATION SWORDS. 
Smith & Wesson’s Breech-loading Rifles and Pistols, 
Bacon Manufacturing Co.’s Revolving Pistols. 


FRIENDS OF SOLDIERS! 
Articles for Soldiers at Baltimore, Wash- 


A‘ Fortress Monroe, s iy, 
Rewparma/tpreiayalana ait othe EXPRESS 
charged rates. 000 


No. 74 Broadway. Sutlers low 


GOLD PENS AND CASES 





Retailed at Wholesale Prices. 
Mea” TS Unease Pa 3S 
Large ° 1 25 Mammoth “« 300 
Commercial “ 1 50 Com, Eureka 66 H = 


Large “ Eureka” do 150 Mam, “ ° 


The above Pens are 14 carats fine and warranted 
perfect in every re for one year. A written 
guarantee accom: es each pen. These pens are 
well known in the mercantile community for the last 
(10) ten years, and the subscriber believes, from the 
number of unsolicited testimonials given him, that 
they are the best pen now in use, or he would not be 
able to give them the guarantee he does. Pens re- 
ems on the receipt of 36 cents. Send fora Circular 

fore J ng elsewhere, giving the exact sizes 
and prices of the various styles of pens and cases. 
+f made to order to suit every hand or style of 
w g- 

Beware of the imitation Johnson pens, and by pur- 


chasing at the manufactory secure the genuine cle. 
E, & JOHNSON, 
Manufactory and Office, 
15 Maiden Lane, 
o New York City. 





Male and Fomales.—For valuable information 
send 10cts. to Dr, Wm. LaRue, Box 62, Woburn, Mass, 
398 4100 





4 Beautiful Microscope for 48 cts., 


yf AGNIFYING 500,times, mailed on receipt 
433 of price. Fiveof. different powers, $1 Ad- 
tress F, B. BOWEN, Bux 220, » Mass ° 


A ne 


STEINWAY & SONS, Nos, 8 and &% Walker 
Street, N. Y., were awarded a FIRST PRIZE MEDAL 
at the late Great International Exhibition, London. 
There were two hundred and sixty-nine pianos from 
all of the worl. entered for com tion. 
specidl correspondent of the New York Times 


says: 
4 Mesers. Steinway’s endorsement b~ the Jurors is 
emphatic, and stronger..and more to thar 
that ofany European maker.” 





Zands.—TO ALL WANTING FARMS, Thriving 





Settlement, Rich Soil, Mild Climate: soo advertiso- 
ment of Vineland, on page 207. 4050 


A SPECULATION. 


$15. Per Day anda Watch Free. $15. 


Our Agents in the Army and in Towns are making 
easily $15 per o> os our GREAT, NEW and won- 
derful Union P: ana Stati uw Pack m 
taining Fine Writing Materials, Games, Likenesses 
of Heroes, Camp Com: ions, Hints, Receipts. Fancy 
and Useful Articles, Yankee Notions, Rich Gifts of 
Jewellery, ete., etc., worth over $1, for only 25 cents. 
valuable and us 


Every Sold’er wants L— a # ne Family should be 
without them, Soldiers in Camp can act as Agents, 
and make money fast. A SPLENDID WATCH, war- 

, presented free to all 
Profits immense. Sales quick. 
in endless variety and at all prices. k- 


sent by Express to “all of the army safe.” 
‘Agents wanted in every V. . Bend for NEw 
Oo 








BALLOU’S 
Patented 
French Yoke 


SHIRTS. 


Warraated to rit, 
and to be 


CHEAPER 


for the same qual- 
ities and make 


other Shirt House 
in this city. 








Circular contain- 
ing drawings and 
P sent free. 


For sale by all the principal dealers throughout the 
United States. 
BALLOU BROTHERS, 403 Broadway, New York. 





a Month, e 
artes Pwith seamp) 


ses paid. For particulars, ad- 
ARRIS BROS., seeer aaa 


UNION LEAGUE BADGE. 


An Emblematic Silver-plated 
= the Union Party of the 
United States. Prices, per hun- 
dred, $10. Per thousand (to 
—- $80. Single Badges, 15 
cents by mail. Address 


JOHN W. EVERETT, 


P. O. Box 1614, or 111 Fulton 
Street, New York. 0000 








If you want to know a Thousand 
Things worth knowing, read 
“ MEDICAL COMMON SENSE,” 


A Curious Book for Curious People, and a 
Good Book for Every one. 
400 Pages; 100 Illustrations. Price $1 50. 
Sent free by mail. 
Full particulars and list of contents in Circulars 
free, on applicationto J. W. WESTON, General 
ent, 491 Broadway, New York. P.O. Box 4542, 


HOW TO AVOID THE DRAFT ! 


YoU CAN MAEZ $300 
IN TEN DAYS, 


By selling our Stationery and Prize Packages. 
Largest, Cheapest and Best out. 


Also, Paper and Envelopes at very low prices. 
G. 8. HASKINS & CO., 





LOCK WOOD'S, 675 BROADWAY. 


6 best quality Linen for $30. 


10 COLLARS 
FOR 40 CENTS. 


THE GENUINE 
CLOTH-LINED 


PAPER CO 
At Wholesale and Retail. 


and best 
the city, 


tee to please the 
most fastidious. * 


SHIRTS 
MADE TO ORDER, 
The pride omu establish- 
ment. In 8 department 
I have nothing but experi- 
hands employed, and 
by employing such, am 
always enabled to give work 
that will prove satisfactory 
to the purchaser. 


everywhere Orders aga | attended 
on application, to. Allare in tocall on 


CHARLES L. LOCKWOOD, 
Lafarge block. 


675 Broadway, N. Y. 
Mental and Physical Znergies Re- 
stored.—See page 222, 


“NOSES !” 


THEIR SIGNIFICANCE.—Roman, Grecian, Indian, 
Negro, Celestial, Aquiline, Turn-up and Pug Noses, 
with Character of each. EYES, blue, black or gray. 
LIPS, pale or red, prim or pouting? scolding or loving. 
MOUTH, large or small. HATR, light, dark, coarse 
or fine, straight or curly. CHEEKS, thin, plump, 
ale or colored. TEETH. regular or irregular. 
ARS, large orsmall. NECK, long orshort. SKIN, 
rough or smooth. Illustrated with Engravings. The 
walk, talk, laugh and voice, all indicate character. 
We may know a honest face from a dishonest one ; we 
will show how. We shall treat of ETHNOLOGY, 
or the Natural History of Man; of PHYSIOLOGY, 
the Laws of Life and HeaJth; of PHRENOLOGY, 
the Philosophy of Mind—with Choice of Pursuits, 
and “How to Improve;” of PSYCHOLOGY, the 
Science of the Soul. MAN, with reference to all his 
relations, social, intellectual and spiritual, will be 
elucidated in the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 
New volume commences July 1. Handsome quarto 
monthly, at $1 50a year. § oe numbers, 15 cents. 
Please address FOWLER & WELLS, 

° No. 308 Broadway, N. Y. 


Shults’ Onguent.—Warranted to produce a full 
set of Whiskers in six weeks or money refunded, 
Sent, postpaid, for 30cents. Address C. F. SHULTS, 
Troy, N.Y. 4070 


How to Paint Photographs. 


A new work on this subject is just published—price 
10 cents. Sold by all princi Booksellers, Artists’ 
Supply Men, Photographic Stock Dealers, and sent, 
postpaid, by the Publisher 

4050 J. E. TILTON & CO., Boston. 


EDGL’S FIREWORKS! 
Depot, 424 Broadway. 
SKY-ROGOMAN CANDLES 


FIRE-CRACKERS 
TORPEDOES, ete., etc. 
Address all orders to 


ALFRED WOODHAM, 
3 Canal and Howard Sts. 424 Broadway, 


*JdpIO Of Spex FIVTTOH weuyT 
B 


























Kearny Cross.—Every Soldier who belonged 
to the Kearny division is entitled to wear this cross 
For sale at B. T. HAYWARD’S, manufacturing 
jeweller, 208 Broadway, room No, 1. Samples will be 
sent by mail on the receipt of $1, ° 


pe notegraph Albums and oy Photographs. 
a iw . Sent Exp ° 
OF “'H. HUGGINS, 96 Beekman Street, N. Ys 








for Soldiers’ Bounties.— 
Apply to C. B, LeBARON, 6 Wall St, 


Rheumatism, a Certain Cure.—See page 223 


ote Papers and Wedding Cards. 
Tiffany & Co., 


Nos. 650 and 662 Broadway, 


Would y inform their Patrons and the 
general Public, that they have recently re 
and considerably extended the STATIONERY DEPART- 
MENT of their FAncy Goops EsTABLISHMENT, and 
have now unequalled facilities for furnishing the 
lates: styles of 


Correspondence and Wedding Stationery. 


Cards of all sizes and shapes, engraved upon the 
premises with punctuality and dispatch. Initials 
stamped, colo or plain, in ordinary text or origi 
nally designed monogram. A choice assortment 
la Rue’s and Asprey’s Writing Cases, Dispatch Boxes, 
Note and Letter Papers, as well as the last French 
styles, constantly for sale. 4080 


$90 paid 
°o 











Splendid Watches given to all our 
Agents. 

Agents wanted to sell our 
GREAT STATIONERY PRIZE PACKAGE, 


The best in the United States. 
Send for New Circular. Important Information. 
Something entirely New. 
0000 WEIR & CO., % South Third St., Phila. 





Worthy of Notice. 
WE call attention to the advertisement of Messrs. 
8S. M. WARD & Co., inanother place. From personal 
dealings with this house, we have found them honor 
able business men, upon whose statements relianc: 
can be placed, They do their business through th« 
mail, a1d we hear from many places entire satisfaction 
expressed by their customers with the manner in 
which they are dealt with. They have an extensiv: 
ssortment of Jewellery, and are doing an immens¢ 
pbusiness.—N. Y, Chronicle. 


I 





YOU WANT TO BE 
Cured of Seald Head, 


L.Y.D.S. 


Spring is the time to use DR, LEATHE’S 


YELLOW DOCK sYRUP, 
Which Pw the Blood, Invigorates the Body, 
gives Tone the Nerves, ¥ to the Muscles, 
and Health to every Channel, Joint and Limb. 











° 36 Beekman Street, 





One Dollar on Bottle | which often cures}. 
130 CHATHA STREET ER E LIBRARY 
Seld 502 GRAND ST) INE LIBRA® 
Ask for LEATHE’S R Th 
Take no other. shots , 
everywhere, \ 












